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Page 31, place a mark of reference to the note (*) after “ mam,” 
at the end of line 5 

Page 64, note line 4, for “ below,” read “m the Appendix ” 

Page 74, line 11 from foot, put a comma aftei “gam.” 

Page 87, line 11, for “still men’s grief,” read “share men’s 
grief ” 

Page 94, line 8 from foot, omit Psalms li. 2, and Iv 21 
Page 112, line 14, put full stop aftei “ aid ” 

Page 119, line 9, for “ hordes,” read “ hoards.” 

Page 215, read Sarngadhara’s 

Page 271, line 20, read orav rig 

Page 277, hue 23, for “ authoi,” read “ drama ” 




PREFA CE 


The present Volume embraces the contents of the little work entitled 
“ Religious and Moral Sentiments, metrically rendered from 
Sanskrit Writers &°c , published by Messrs Williams Norgatc 
in 1875, together with three collections of versified translations 
subsequently printed, but not published, and a reprint of the metri- 
cal pieces contained in Volumes II and V of my “ Original 
Sanskrit Texts f &*c 

In the notice prefixed to the former publication I have acknow- 
ledged my obligations to Dr O. Bohtlmglfs large collection of 
maxims All the quotations from works of a mo?e recent date 
than the Mahabhdrata, and many from that great epic poem itself 
are drawn from his book 

The sources to which I am indebted for the parallel passages 
from classical writers, are mostly indicated at the head of each 
quotation In the previous published collection I stated that almost 
all those then given from Latin writers had been taken from 
Wuestemamis u Prompluanum Sententiarum,” &*c 

I am indebted to Dr E L Luslnngton for revising the greater 
portion of the supplement to the Appendix , and suggesting 
emendations j and to Professor E B Cowell for correcting the 
translation in page 249 f 
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INTRODUCTION. 


It will be noticed that not a few of the religious and moral 
maxims which are metrically rendered in this volume bear a 
striking resemblance to some of the most admired texts of the 
New Testament With the view of affording the reader the 
means of judging with what degree of exactness the metrical 
versions reproduce the sentiments and expressions of the 
Indian writers, I have given m an Appendix a faithful prose 
version of the passages, to which, in some cases, the contexts 
have been added 

It has been supposed that an influence has been exeicised 
on the religions ideas of the Indians by the mtioduction of a 
knowledge of Christianity into India m the earlier contunes 
of our era This has been argued at length m regal'd to the 
“Bhagavad Gita” (a theosophical episode of the Mahabhaiata), 
by Dr Lonnser, who in the Appendix to his German transla- 
tion of that work,* piesents us with a collection of passages 
fiom the woik in question, which he legaids as bonowed 
from, or influenced by, the New Testament, and alongside 
of which he places the texts which he legaids as having 
exercised this influence The “ Indian Antiquary,” a monthly 
journal published at Bombay, contains m the numbei for 
October 1873, pp 2S3 — 29G, a tianslation of tins Appendix. I 
quote from this translation, p. 286, the following sentences of 
Dr Lonnser “ If now we can find in the Bhagavad Gita 
passages, and these not single and obscuie, but liuineious and 
clear, which present a surpnsmg similarity to passages in the 
New Testament, we shall be justified in concluduig that these 

* Die BUagavacl Gita uebeisetzt und erkuteit ion Dr F Lonuser, 
Breslau, 1S69 
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coincidences are no play of chance, but that taken altogether 
they afford conclusive proof that the composer ivas acquainted 
with the writings of the New Testament, used them as he 
thought fit, and has woven into his own work numerous pas- 
sages, if not word for word, yet preserving the meaning, and 
shaping it according to his Indian mode of thought, a fact 
which till now no one has noticed. To put this assertion 
beyond doubt, I shall place side by side the most important of 
these passages m the Bhagavad Gita, and the corresponding 
texts of the New Testament I distinguish three different 
kinds of passages to which parallels can be adduced from the 
New Testament First, such as with more or less of verbal 
difference, agree in sense, so that a thought which is clearly 
Christian appears in an Indian form of expiession These are 
far the most numerous, and indicate the way in which the 
original was used m geneial , Secondly, passages 111 which a 
peculiar and characteristic expiession of the New Testament 
is borrowed word for word, though the meaning is sometimes 
quite changed, Thudly, passages in which thought and ex- 
pression agree, though the former receives from the context a 
meaning suited to Indian conception ” 

Although the influence of the Clmstian Scriptures may not 
be considered to extend to the leligious and moial ideas, not 
of a specifically Christian character — such as are adduced m 
the present volume — which arc found in the Indian writers, 
and to affect their originality, I regard the question raised by 
Dr Lormser as of sufficient interest to induce me to reproduce 
here, with modifications, the discussion of the subject which 
appeared m the introduction to my little work, “ Religious and 
Moral Sentiments, meti ically 1 endered, from Sanskrit Wnteis ” 
(published in 1875), which is incorporated in the piesent 
volume. 

In order, if possible, to leach a solution of the problem 
propounded by Dr Lormser, three points must be considered 
and settled — ls2, the age of the Bhagavad Gita ; idly, whe- 
ther, supposing its antiquity not to be such is to guarantee 
its originality, any Christian doctrines could, at the date of its 
composition, have been imported into India and promulgated 
in an oral or written form so as to be accessible to the author, 
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if his mind was open to their reception , and 3 dhj, whether 
his work, when compared with the Christian Scriptures, or 
doctrines, manifests any such similaiity to their ideas as to 
justify the supposition of their being borrowed 

Without myself offering any definite opinion on this intri- 
cate problem, the solution of which depends on the answers 
to be given to these various questions, I shall refer the 
readei to what has been said on the first two points by the 
different wnteis quoted furthei on, and myself offer some 
remaiks on the third point 

In forming an opinion on a question of this land, we 
should, supposing the alleged lesemblances to be admitted, 
consulei, first, whether the ideas, sentiments, or figures of 
speech supposed to be boirowed by the Indians from the west 
are not such as might naturally arise m the human, or at least 
in the oriental, mind, secondly, whether they cannot be 
traced, at least in gei-m, in Indian wi iters of such antiquity 
as to exclude the supposition of foicign influence, thirdly, 
whether they do not so pervade the Indian wiitmgs as to be 
manifestly indigenous and onginal, fourthly, whether the 
writings of any other countnes, known to be independent of 
Christian influences, contain ideas or sentiments supposed to 
be exclusively or peculiarly Chustian, and fifthly, what pro- 
bability there is that the Brahmans of the penod in question 
could have been brought into contact with foreign ideas, and 
whether they would have been intellectually and morally 
open to, and susceptible of, such influences. 

I venture to make the following remarks on this subject. 
There is, no doubt, a general, or perhaps I might say, a strik- 
ing, resemblance between the manner m which Iu ishna asserts 
his own divine nature, enjoins devotion to lnsTpeison, and sets 
forth the blessings which will result to Ins votaries fiom such 
woislup, on the one hand, and, on the other, the strain in which 
the founder of Christianity is repiesented m the Gospels, and 
especially in the Fourth, as speaking of himself and his claims, 
and the redemption which will follow on their faithful recog- 
nition. At the same time, the Bhagavad Gita contains much 
that is exclusively Indian in its character, and which finds no 
counterpart m ;the New Testament doctrine. 
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Some of the texts in the Inchan poem also present a resem- 
blance more or less close to some in the Bible Perhaps the 
most striking are the declarations of the Bhagavad Gita, ix. 
29, “They who devoutly worship me are in me, and I m 
them,” and xii 8, “Repose thy mind upon [or in] me, 
fix thine understanding on me, and thou shalt thereafter* 
dwell in me,” as compared with John vi. 56, “He that 
eateth my flesh and dnnketh my blood abideth in me and I 
in him,” and John xvn 20 f, “Neither pray I for these 
alone, but for them also which believe on me through their 
word , that they all may be one, as thou, Father, ait in me, 
and I m thee, that they also may be in us ” Here, however, 
it will be observed, that the condition of indwelling m the 
speaker is not the same in all the cases , and, in particular, 
that the Indian work neither recognises the idea of eating his 
flesh and drinking his blood, nor the existence of two divine 
persons 

In the Rigveda some passages occur which m pait convey 
the same or a similar idea Thus m h 11, 12, it is said fee 
India apy abliuma vipulh, “0 India, we sages have been in 
thee,” and in x. 142. 1, A yam Ague junta tie abhiid api 
saliasah mho nahy atiijud astij aptjern, “This worshipper, 0 Agni, 
hath been in thee ; 0 son of strength, he has no other kin- 
ship,” and in vm 47 8, Yu&hme clcvCih api smasi yudhyantah 
na varmttsu, “ We, 0 gods, arc m you, as if fighting in coats 
of mail ” In the Sanskut and German Lexicon compiled by 
Dr Bohthngk and himself, Professoi Roth assigns to the words 
api smasi m the last passage the sense of “ being in anything,” 
being closely connected with it To the similar phrases, apy 
abliuma and abhud api, m the other two texts, he ascubes the 
sense of “having a shaie m,” which seems to be the meaning 
m one passage at least, {Altai eya Bulhmana, vu. 28), where 
the compound verb occurs In any case, close connection is 

* Lormser translates the words atah urddlivam, here rendered 
“tliereaftei,” by “in the height” {hi de> Ilohe ) He heio follows 
Schlegel, uko has, apuil supetos, and Thomson, whom he cites as 
having “on high after this life ” The words, however, usually mean 
“after this,” and K. T Telang gives “hereafter ” With this passage 
Dr Lormser compares Colossians m 1, “Seek thosecthmgs which are 
above,” etc , 
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intended And in vnz 81. 32, the worshipper says to Indra, 
tvarn a&mahim tava srnasi, “thou art ours, and we are thine.” 

Tlie following are some other lemarks which I have to 
make upon Dr Lormser’s renderings . — 

Ind. Ant , as above quoted, p 288. “He is far from daik- 
ness” (vm 9) 

P 289 “ Light of lights, far from darkness is his name" 
(xrn 17) 

Which he compares with “ God is light, and in him is no dark- 
ness at all ” (1 John l 5). 

The words here translated “far fiom darkness” (tamasah 
porastcd) would be better rendeied by “ beyond the darkness.’’ 
They are not peculiar to this passage, but occur also m the 
Munda Upamhlwd, n 2. 6, and Mahdbhih ata, v. 1712 The 
words, tamasas pm i, meaning “ above, or beyond, the dark- 
ness,” occur also in liigiccla, i 50 10 . “ Gazing towards the 
upper light beyond the darkness, we have ascended to the 
highest luminary, Surya (the Sun), a god among the gods ” 
In the lines of the Bliagaiad Gita, the woids, tamasah pai (total, 
are immediately preceded by uditya-vcn nam, “the sun-coloured,” 
“ beyond the daikness ” The Indian water had thus no need 
to borrow this epithet from tlie Bible It may be remarked, 
besides, that the verse Bh G vm 9 contains many other 
epithets of Krishna as the supieme deity 

P 291 : “ But if I were not constantly engaged m a oil, 
unwearied . . . these woilds would perish if I did not 
woil my wmh ” (in 23, 24) 

Whidfi is compared with “My Father worketh Intlieito, and 
I work ” (John v. 17) 

This is quoted as one of the “ passages which contain a 
chaiacteiistic expression of the New Testament with a differ- 
ent application , ” but as the author translates it, the applica- 
tion seems to be nearly the same, as he renders the woids, 
utsideyui me loldh, “ these worlds would perish,’’ or “ would 
sink” (t e> sunken) ; whereas it appears that the whole context 
(verses 21 ff ) points to the influence exercised by the example 
of an eminent man on the people around him, and leads to 
the conclusion tfyat the words should be rendered “ these men 
would Be discouraged,” or led into error, if I did not perforin 
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good works as an example for their imitation. In Ramanuja’s 
commentary the words are paraphrased same Itsh talokdh, &c., 
“ all good people would be destroyed.”* The sentiment ex- 
pressed in Bliag Gita m. 21 is also to be found m Rdnulyana 
11 . 109. 9 (Bombay edition. See Appendix to this volume, 
p 220, line 7 f ) 

P 292 “ Dead m me ” (x 9). 

“Ye are dead, and your life is hid with Christ in God ” (Col. 
li 3) 

The phrase here rendeied “dead in me’’ is mad-gata- 
prdml/i It is explained by Ramanuja as mad-gata-fivitdJi | 
mayd vuul dtmordluh anam alahhamdndh ity cm lhah | “ ‘ Having 
your life gone to me ’ The sense is, * not obtaining a support 
for your soul or self without me ’ ” The participle gate t, fol- 
lowed by pi ana (gata-priimi), undoubtedly means “ dead,” * e , 
one whose breath is gone, just as gatdsu (i e , gala + asu) does. 
But compounded with a word pieceding it, gata means “gone 
to , ” thus hi ul-gata means, “ gone to, or abiding in, the heart ” 
The compound before us therefore signifies, “ whose breath 
resorts to, and rests m, me.’ It is preceded by mach-chittah, 
“ having youi hearts in me ” Lormser quotes Mr Cockbum 
Thomson as supporting the sense he gives, but it is not 
adopted by Schlegel or Burnonf 

P 29] “I who am the highest way,” (vii. 18). 

P. 293 “I am„the way, beginning, and end” (ix. 18). 
[The German of the last two words should be rendered 
“oiigm and dissolution,”] — compared with 

“ I am the way ... No man eoineth unto the Father but 
by me ” (John xiv. 6). “ I am the first and the last ” (Rev. 
i 17). 

The woid here translated “ way ” is m both passages of the 
Sanskrit, gati. This I regard as incorrect Galt, it is true, 
primarily means “ going,” and so, no doubt, stands for “ path,” 
but here, as m many other passages of the Indian writings, it 

* I should observe, however, that this is not the sense assigned to 
ime hLdh m Kashmath Tnmbak T clang’s translation, p. 22, where 
they are tendered “these worlds,” on the authority of Sankara and 
Sridhaia If he is right, there would be more similarity between the 
two passages compared by Dr Lormser. 
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certainly signifies “the place reached by going,” “resort,” 
“lefuge ” Ramanuja explains gati in the second passage thus . 
gati — £ah a-lokiirpj nbhi iti-gn apyasthdnam, ic, “the heaven of 
fsalaa (Indra), and other abodes which are to be attained ” 

It is further to be observed that whilst Jesus designates 
himself as “the way, the truth, and the life,” Kiislina, in 
one of the verses refen ed to, calls himself only the “un- 
equalled abode or resort , ” and m the other, “ the resoit, 
the sustainer, the lord, the witness, the abode, the refuge, the 
friend, the source, the dissolution, the stay, the receptacle, 
the undecaymg seed , ” so that, m any case, the resemblance 
would be but partial, while some of the ideas in the Bh. G 
are foreign to the New Testament. 

It is, perhaps, superfluous to remark that there is found m 
the Gita no such idea as that Krishna should suffer for the 
sms of mankind , while Jesus repeatedly affirms this of him- 
self (John x 11, 15,17 f , xi 50, xn 23 — 33, xv 18 — 20) 
It can scarcely be considered as an approach to such an idea 
that Knslma says of himself in ix. 11, that foolish men despise 
him in his human form, being ignorant of his higher nature, 
as loid of all beings. He is, in fact, described m the Maha- 
bharata u. 1338 ff., as having been treated with contempt by 
fsisupala, whom he slew. See Prof Momer Williams’ “Indian 
Epic Poetry,” p 103 f , and my “Oiigmal Sanskrit Texts,” 
iv. 205 ff (2d ed ) 

It is also to be remarked, as another difference between the 
Christian and the Indian doctrines, that while in the fourth 
Gospel Christ asserts his oneness with the Father (John x. 
30), and speaks of the Father as being in him, and of him- 
self as being in the Father (xiv 10, 11), he yet declares him- 
self to be m some sense distinct from him, as being the Son 
(v. 19), as being sent into the world by the Fathei (x. 36 ; 
xii. 49), as having received of the Father the pierogativc of 
having life m himself (v. 26), and as not doing anything of 
himself, but doing the Father’s will (v. 30). Whereas m the 
Bhagavad Gita we find no refeiencc to any similai relation 
subsisting between Krishna and any other person m the god- 
head, or in fact j any reference to a distinction of persons in 
the godhead at all He is represented as himself the Supremo 
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Deity. In vii. 6 f. he saj r s of himself' “I am the generator 
and the destroyer of the entire universe. Than me there is 
nothing higher. On me all this universe is woven, as gems 
on a string I am the flavour in water, the light in the sun 
and moon," &c , and in ix. 4 he says' “By me, imperceptible 
in form, this universe is jiervaded [or spread out ?] All 
existences abide in me, but I do not abide m them , and yet 
they do not abide in me * After hearing Knshna’s own 
account of himself, Arjuna says, x 12 “Thou ait the 
Supreme Brahma, the highest essence ( dhaman ), the eternal 
divine Purusha, unborn, all-pervading ” 

Two modes of attaining to oneness with Krishna aie de- 
scribed as follows at the beginning of sect xu., verses 2 ff . 
“Those who, fixing tlieir nnnds on me with the completest faith, 
worship me with constant devotion, are esteemed by me the 
most devoted 3, 4, But I am the goal at which those arrive 
who, controlling then senses, maintaining in all circumstances 
the same dispositions, bent upon the good of all cieatuies, 
worship the indestructible, indescribable, imperceptible, all- 
pervadmg, unthinkable, absolute (l&tastha), immovable, un- 
changing (Being) But [the latter], those whose minds ai e fixed 
on the impel ceptible, experience greater difficulty, since the 
impel ceptible goal is haid to be attained by embodied beings ” 
Heie tlieie seems to be no subordination of Krishna to the 
Supieine Spint, as descubed m veises 3 and 4 Blit it 
appeals as if in this passage it were intended to represent the 
attainment of final libei ation by means of devotion to 
Kushna as an easier method of gaming that end/by substi- 
tuting in the interest of simple-minded worshippers, — who 
were not to renounce the woild, though they were, like lung 
Janaka, to regard it and all its interests with perfect indiffer- 
ence, — a visible, incarnate object of meditation, for the im- 
palpable and abstract object of contemplation to which the 
thoughts of devotees had fornieily been directed by scholastic 
theologians * In a veise of a previous section (vm 14) 

* King J anaka is celebrated in the Gita, ill 20, fas having attained 
perfection by the method of woiks, the system preferred by Krishna. 
In the passage of the MahlbhJrata, abstracted injthe Appendix, pp. 
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Krishna had said “ I am easily attained by the steadfast 
devotee who thinks of me, with a soul fixed on me ex- 
clusively ” 

It thus appears, that while the doctrine of Krishna re- 
garding his own nature is pantheistic, his pantheism differs m 
its accompaniments from the older pantheism of the Upani* 
shads, and many parts of the Mahabhiirata In the Upamshads, 
the Supreme Spirit is neither lepresented as incarnate m 
a human person, noi made the object of passionate devo- 
tion The absence of all emotion, indeed, is legarded as 
an essential element in that peifection which leads to final 
liberation from earthly bonds, and identification with the 
Supieme Spirit. But may not the doctrine of the Bhagavad 
Gita have arisen naturally, and without the intervention of 
any foreign influence, from a fusion of the tianscendental 
and popular elements which both existed in the antenor Hin- 
duism 1 In the hymns of the lUgveda we find devotion and 
affection to the gods expressed in a vanety of terms, winch 
are adduced ui the latter part of tins volume, pp 314 ff and 
327 ff Is there, as has been asserted by Dr Lorinser (“ Indian 
Antiquary ” for 1S73), anything essentially new in the concep- 
tion of bhalti (devotion) which was not contained m these 
Yedic expressions ? And it is scarcely necessary to say that 
a popular worship and adoration of various deities must have 
prevailed all along from the Vodic age down to that of Kiislma, 
among those sections of the people which weie inaccessible to 
abstract speculation and to pantheistic ideas And might not 
the speculative and populai conceptions have beeii blended in 
the minds even of members of the learned class, and havo 
found their expression m such systems as the Bhagavad Gita?* 

I may mention lieie (although the question before us is not 

251 ff, liowevei, his couise of life, though at first vindicated by him- 
self, is declared by the female devotee Sulabh.1 to be inconsistent with 
real renunciation of the woild Here, therefore, wo seem to have the 
views of a writer opposed to Krishna’s system, whether the passage be 
more recent, or earlier in date than the Bhagavad Gita 

* The remarks of Kishmath Tnmbak Telang (whose book will be 
noticed below), m pp xxxn , bear on this question See below an ac- 
count of the stages by which Prof Weber considers that Krishna was 
elevated to the dignity of identification with Vishnu. 
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discussed in it), that in a dissertation just issued on “Arjuna, 
a contribution to the reconstruction of the Mahabharata,”* in 
which the Pandu prince’s career, and his relations with Kushna, 
are traced throughout the great Epic, Professor Adolf Holtz- 
maiin remarks as follows (p 20 f.) on the Bhagavad Gita. 1 “A 
conversation on the spirit m which men should fight may m 
the old poem (i e , the poem in its earliest form, before it had 
been modified by later influences,) have found a place before 
the beginning of the great battle , only it was probably not 
carried on between Arjuna and Krishna, but rather between 
Duryodhana and his learned teacher Drona Even now the 
Bhagavad Gita begins with a short talk between these two , 
and then passes to Arjuna and Krishna Such hints are always 
significant The beautiful verses, which, proceeding on a 
pantheistic view of the world, point out the folly of all dread 
of death, the piofound reflections on energy and resignation, 
the mutual relation of which was always an attractive mystery 
to the Indian mind, are certainly old, but not so the identifier 
tion of the pantheistic soul of the world with Vishnu, aud then 
that of the latter with Kushna” Of Kiishna, Professor H. 
says further on, p 59 “ In the old poem he is a [mere] man ; 
and indeed a man who does not stand high, either by birth, 
oi by nobility of sentiment He is the charioteer, and, no 
doubt, also the brother-in-law, of Arjuna, his best friend, and 
crafty adviser. All the schemes which, according to the 
-ancient doctime of warfare, weie [held to be] dishonourable or 
faithless, weie planned by Kushna, + aud were, after some lesist- 

* Tins is the tim'd essay -which Professor Holtzniann has published 
on the Maliabhaiata One on “ Agni nach den Voistellungen des 
JIah.ibh.il ata,” (pp 30), appeared m 1878 Another on Indra is to he 
found m tho second number of the Journal of the Genu an Oriental 
Society for the same year In these -> aluable dissertations, the author 
seeks to discover and adduce the ideas enteitained of the deities m 
those parts of the great Epic w Inch appear to be the most ancient, and 
to distinguish them from the new or modified conceptions which are 
found in those passages which may reasonably be held to have been 
produced and inserted in it at a later penod 

t Compaie the passage from the Jlahabharata ix 3445 ff , translated 
by me in the Indian Antiquary for November 1876 (p 311), where 
Krishna defends unfair fighting with their adversaries, on the ground 
that they could not otherwise have been overcome. 
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ance, either carried out by Arjuna himself, .... or per- 
mitted to take effect ” In p 61, Professor H. remarks : 
“ What fatality impelled the Indians to elevate such a man 
into an incarnation of the supreme Deity, is an, as yet, un- 
solved enigma. There must have been powerful political, as 
well as religious, revolutions which brought about this result 
The old Krishna of the Maliabharata must have been fused 
with a quite different Krishna, buch as, (eg) he is represented 
in the Harivansa, the deified tribal hero of a brave and 
victoiious population, to whose mythological conceptions the 
old Indian pantheon had to adjust itself” . . . . 

P 62, “ The deification of Krishna is as yet unknown to the 
older portion of the Mahabharata , but everywhere later 
pieces, which teach that doctrme, are interpolated , so that, 
looking to the whole, we must say that this doctrine of the 
identity of Krishna with the supreme Being, — a doctrine which, 
so to speak, has turned the entne old poem upside down,— 
has penetiated the wholo of the existing Maliabharata ” 

Besides the Bliagavad Gita, there is another part of the 
Maliabharata to which I wish to refer, as it also lias been 
adduced to prove that a knowledge of Christianity existed m 
India in the early centunes of our era, — I mean the passages 
in which the Sveta-dvipa, the white island (or continent), and 
its inhabitants are referred to. This account is considered by 
Professor Lassen (Inclische Alteithumskunde, 2d Ed , n 1115, 
Note 1) to be one of the latest additions made to the great epic 
poem * In M Bh xu 1 2702 ff, we aie told that the sage Nilrada 
flew up into the sky, and alighted on the top of Mount Meru , 
and looking towards the northwest, saw the great island, 
^vetadvipa, to the north of the ocean of milk, 22,000 yojanas 
(a yojana is at least seveial miles) higher than Meru, inhabited 
by white men, without organs of sense, free fiom sin, with 
bodies of adamant, umbrella-shaped heads, and a hundred 
lotus-feet , who with their tongues f continually, and devoutly, 


* The reason assigned for this opinion is that the account is inserted 
in the nariative adduced in the Appendix to Professor L ’s first volume, 
p. xxxvi y Note , regarding TJpanchara Vasu 

+ How had they tongues, if they had no organs of sense 9 
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licked the universal-faced God of sun-like brightness. (Here 
the story of Narada stops, to be resumed afterwards ) Those 
inhabitants of Sveta-dvlpa are again described in verses 12778 
ff as being moon-like m brilliancy, devoted to Narayana and 
Pnrnshottama (both names of Vishnu), worshippers of one 
Deity, or monotheists ( dantinah ), and as entering into (or 
becoming absorbed in) the eternal god of a thousand rays. 
The island was visited by three sages, Ekata, Dvita, and 
Tnta, who, however, could not see the God, being blinded by 
the blaze of his glory (verse 12784) After pei forming austeri- 
ties for a hundred years, they saw the white men, who, as a 
rewai d of the concentration of them minds on the Deity, obtain 
each from Vishnu a lustre equal to that of the sun as it shines 
at the end of the yugas (great mundane periods). Then was 
beheld a glory equal to a thousand suns, and the white men all 
run up, crying out, “Adoration i” (to the God). The God comes, 
but the three visitors are unable to see him (12798), and are 
told by a god (12804 if) that the Deity could be seen only by 
those white men, and that they (the visitors) might depart , 
that the Deity, who could with difficulty be viewed owing to 
his intense brightness, could not be beheld by any one destitute 
of devotion ( abhalta ), but only by those who after a length of 
time had attained to the capacity of worshipping one God. 
The account of N iirada’s visit to the white island (which had 
been broken off at veise 12707) is lesumed at verse' 12861. 
After paying homage to, and receiving homage from, the white 
men, he addresses a hymn to the Deity, who appears to lum, 
universal-formed, showing different colours in different parts of 
his manifestation, with a thousand eyes, a hundred heads, and 
a thousand feet, uttering the sacred syllable Cm, the Gayatri, 
many Vedas, an Aranyaka, and beamig various objects con- 
nected with the ritual of sacrifice. He tells Naiada that Ekata, 
Dvita, and Tnta had been unable to see him, and that no one 
could behold him but a worshipper of one God, such as he 
(Narad a) was. He then desires Naiada to isk a boon, but 
Narada replied that the vision which he hac obtained was a 
sufficient boon. The Deity then says he may go, hinting that 
his continued presence might disturb the devoit contemplations 
of the white men, who are now perfect, and wire formeily wor- 
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shippers of one God , and who, being fiee from passion and 
darkness (lajas and tamas), will certainly enter into (or be 
absoibed in) him (verse 12884)* His address is continued 
down to verse 12973 , and Xarada goes, after being told, m 
verse 12971, that not even Biahnifi had obtained such a vision 
of the Deity as he had had 

Another passage which has been cited as bearing upon the 
question under discussion is the following — In the Maha- 
bharata, xn 5675, Yudhishtlnra asks Blushma (without there 
being in the immediate context, so far as I can see, anything 
to occasion the question) whethei he had ever seen or heard of 
a dead person being raised to life i In reply, Bhlshma tells 
him a stoiy of a conversation between a jackal ancl a vulture. 
A Brahman’s son had died, and was taken to the cemetery by 
his lelations, who were hesitating to leave him there, when 
they were addressed by a vnltme, which tells them to go, as 
no dead person had evei been restored to life The friends 
were then about to leave the body, and depart, when they were 
stopped by a jackal, who cliaiged them with want ot affection. 
They accordingly lemained The vultiue replies and the 
jackal lojoins , and then tlic, formci says (verse 5728) that 
he had lived a thousand years and never seen a dead person 
live again The jackal in answei asserts (verses 5742 ff ) that 
it was reported that, after slaying Sambuka, a Sildra, Kama 
had restored a Biahnian’s son to hfe,f and that the son of the 


* Compare veise 12913 ancl veise 12907 “ Men devoted to me, en- 

tering into me, are flood ” In veise 12911 it is said, “ 1 am called the 
life (jiva) , m me the life is reposed , never think to thyself ‘ The life 
has been seen by me,’ ” — a passage in which a follower of Dr Lormser 
might Bee a reflection of Christianity See St John’s Gospel, i 4 and 
xi 25 The life (jiva oi jiuitman), the individual soul, is a term which 
frequently oocius in Indian philosophy 

t See the Bamuyana, Uttaiakanda, sections 73 — 76. A Brahman’s 
son had died young , his death was ascribed by Narada to the enor- 
mity of a Sudra presuming to perform austerities (74, 27 ff ) Kama 
goes and finds the fsuclra in the act, ancl kills him (sect 75, 14 ff , 70, 
Iff) The gods applaud the deed, and on being solicited to restore 
the Biahman’s hoy to life, say that he had recovered Ins life as soon as 
the 8udra had been killed. 

5 
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royal rislii Sveta had been raised to life again by his righteous 
father j and he adds that perhaps some saint ( sidclha ) or sage 
(mum) or god may take pity on them also. The advocates of 
the two opposite views are still disputing when the god 
Sankara (£iva) arrives (5788 if), sent by Ins wife, his eyes 
moistened with tears of compassion, and on their solicitation 
restores the boy to life for a hundred years. 

Oil the first of these passages regarding fsveta-dvlpa, Pro- 
fessor Weber (Indische Studien, i 400, Note) builds the con- 
jecture that “ Brahmans went by sea to Alexandria, 01 Asia 
Minor, at the period when early Christianity flourished, and 
that on their return home they transferred the monotheistic 
doctrine, and certain legends connected with it, to their own 
indigenous sage or hero Kushna Devaki-putra (son of Devaki, 
the divine), who by Ins name reminded them of Christ, the son 
of the divine virgin, and who had perhaps been previously 
worshipped as a god , substituting, however, for the Christian 
doctrines the philosophical principles of the Sankhya and Yoga 
schools , as the latter may, on the other hand, have influenced 
the formation of the Gnostic sects.” 

In a note to page 421 of the same volume Professor Weber 
refers to a note of the late Professor H II. Wilson m his 


Sketch of the religious sects of the Hindus (see his collected 
works, Yol I p 210 f ), m which we read — “ Jsiva, it is said, 
appeared in the beginning of the Kali age as !§veta, for the 
purpose of benefiting the Brahmans Ilo resided on the 
Himalaya mountains, and taught the Yoga He had four 
chief disciples, one al&o termed Sveta, and. the others, Sveta- 
dikha, Sjvetasva [V L , isvetasya],* and Svetalohita . . . The 


four primitive teachers may he imaginary , but it is a curious 
circumstance that the word 3veta ,uhik, should be the leading 
member of each appellation, and that in the person of !siva 
and his first disciple it should stand alone as 3veta, the white, 
friva, however, is always pamted white, and the names maybe 
contrived accordingly ; but we are still a ; a ] 0 ss to understand 
why the god himself should have a European complexion ” 
Oh this Weber remarks — “Are we to s appose here a Syrian 


The word m parenthesis is added by the debtor, Dr R. Rost. 
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Christian mission i * That its doctrines should be clothed by 
its Indian disciples in a Brahmanical dress, and that the 
monotheism of Clmstianity alone should remain, is natural.” 
Professor Weber then pioceeds to refer thus to the second 
passage above quoted — “In the Mahabharata, xu 3743, the 
case of a white latig (^vetasya ui/auheh ) — who because he was 
dharmanishtha (devoted to righteousness) had restoied his 
son to life — is refen ed to in pi oof of the possibility of such 
restoration A Christian legend may perhaps form the basis 
of this story, unless we should compare with it the legend of 
Siinjaya Svaitya (in the M Bli xu 90G if), to whom Narada 
gave by sanjlvana (restoration to life) a new son, Hnanya- 
nabha, m lieu of Suvamashthlvin, a son whom he had lost.” 

The story last lefened to is told in two places of the 
Mahabharata According to vn 2155 if , King Siinjaya ob- 
tained as a boon from the sage Niiiada that he should have a 
son, whose nature was such that all that issued fiom his body 
was of gold The king’s wealth m consequence mci eased 
enormously The son was, however, earned off, and killed by 
robbers, who hoped to get gold fiom his body, but weie dis- 
appointed The king laments him, and is told by Naiada 
that he shall die as many famous kings, whom he goes on to 

* Professor Weber returns to tins subject in the second volume of 
his Ind Stud , pp 168 f , whore he supposes that a number of Christian 
missionaries came to India both by sea (of whose agency ti aces still 
remain on the Malabar coast), and also tluough High Asia, — those who 
arrived from this side being at first confined to the north-west of India 
If no Chustian colonies aie now to be met with tlieie, he finds the 
reason of this partly in the fact that this tract has been the battlefield 
of foreign invaders, but especially in the circumstance that the com- 
munication of these Christians with their home was cut ofl, and they 
could receive thence no fresh spiritual foice, nor any other lesources, 
— while the case was different with the Christians of Malabar He 
then pioceeds . — "Although it is consequently inconceivable a priori 
that Christian colonies [should have been able to maintain themselves 
in the north-western p ! arts of India, I have nevertheless, in Vol I 
421, indicated from a legend adduced by Wilson the remembrance re- 
tained of the fact that five Christians — this meaning probably a mis- 
sion of five Christian priests — had at one tune settled on the Himalaya, 
and there preached monotheism f ” though the result was that the 
worshippers of Siva regarded this mission as a revelation of their own 
god. * 
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enumerate, have died before him At the end of his dis- 
course, winch had a sanctifying effect on Snnjaya, Narad a 
restores to him Ins sou, delivering him from hell (verses 2458 f ) 
Yyasa, who tells the story to Yudhishtlnra, adds that those who 
have gone to heaven do not desne to return to earth, and that 
therefoic the slain who aie m paradise should not be lamented , 
while the lot of the living, on the contrary, should be a cause 
of grief The tale is lepeated in a quite diffcient form in 
M Bh xn 1041 ff, and 1103 ff. Snnjaya asks the sages 
N.iiada and Fanatafor a long-lived son Parvata pi onuses 
a son, but not a long-lived one, as he say s the father, in making 
his lequcst, designed that lus son should overthiow the god 
Indra, and when entieated to change Ins decision, lcmams 
silent The king is, howeiei, assuied by the nairator of the 
stoiy (Naiada) that lie himself, if called upon after the boy’s 
death, would lcstoie lnm to life (verses 1107 f) A son is 
accordingly born to Snnjaya Indra, however, being afraid 
of him, and being a follower of Vnhaspati’s doctrine, plans 
the j oung punco’s doath, and commands his thundeibolt to 
take the foim of a tigci and kill lum (1113 ff ) This accord- 
ingly takes place w lien the boy was five years old, and was 
playing in the wood, attended by Ins nurse (1118 ff) The 
king comes to the spot, and calls Narada to mind, who appears 
aud rcstoies the boy to life (1120 ff ) 

The news of Piofessoi Weber above ieferied to aie dis- 
cussed by Professor Lassen in the second volume of lus Indische 
Altorthumskundo, second edition, pp 1118 ff (1), He concurs 
in the belief that some Biahmaus became acquainted with 
Cluistiaiuty m some couutiy lying to the north of India, and 
biought home some Cluistian doctimes This he considers to 
be supported (a) by the name of the white island, and the 
colour of its inhabitants, so different fiom that of the Indians;* 
(6) by the ascription to these people of the worship of an 
unseen God, while the Indians of the same period had images 


* A learned correspondent is of opinion that no such conclusion can 
be diawu from this story He thinks that Sveta Dvipa bears about 
the same relation to the Syrian Clu istians as Swift’s Brobdignag or the 
Nephelokokkygia of Aristophanes does. 
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of their deities , (c) by the attribution to them of faith, the 
efficacy of which is not an ancient Indian tenet , * (d) by the 
value attributed to prayer, which is a less important element in 
Indian than m Christian rites , and (c) by the fact that the 
doctiine \\ Inch they learned is desenbed as one only made known 
to the Indians at a late penod He holds it as the most likely 
supposition that Partlnawas the conntiy wheie the Brahmans 
met with Chnstian missionai les (2), Piofessoi Lassen thinks 
that the proof diawn fiom the passage about Siva and Ins four 
disciples, icfened to by Piof Webei (sec above) m favour of 
the supposition of the presence of Chnstian missionaries in 
India, lests on no firm foundation, and believes that this story 
owes its oiigm to the othei passage m the M Bh about the 
Sveta Dvipa Prof Lassen does not think that any influence 
was exeicised by Chnstian missionaries or thou disciples on 
the leligious views of the Indians, because (it) the Clnistians 
occupied a very suboidinate position in India, and woio at a 
distance fiom the centies of Indian science and religions life, 
(A) because the Biahmans actually pei scented the Christians, 
and (c) because both the Biahmans and other Indians are 
opposed to the icccption of anything offeied to them by the 
Mlecliha (i ( , degiaded foreigner) The only knowledge of 
Christianity which the Indians have yet been shown to have 
possessed during the fiist tluee centimes of oui eia is confined 
to the meagie acquaintance with it contamed m the nairative 
of the Muhfibhaiata, to wlucli lefeience has been made (3), 
Lassen does not consider that the Panchaifitra doetiines aiose 
from an acquaintance with Chustiamty, but tlunks tliat the 
nairatoi of the stoiy about the White Island employed this 

* See, how ever, tlie refciencc made abov o (p x\i ) to the occuirence m 
the ancient hymns of the Veda of frequent allusions to faith m the gods 
In the Ohhandogya Upainslud, u 1, 10, it is said “Wliatovei is done 
with knowledge, with fajitli, with esotenc science, is more tlhcacious ” 
In the Taittuiya Sanlntja it is said, l 6, 8, 1 “They have no faith in 
that man's sacrifice who saenhees without the eveiuse of faith, and 
in the Satapatha Bralimnna, xiv 6, 9, 22 (= Briliad Aianyaka Upani- 
shad, in 9, 21) “ On wfjat aie largesses based’ on faith, foi when a 
man has faith he bes ..ow , largesses , so it is on faith that largesses are 
‘based. On what is fait a baaed 9 on the heaifc, for it is through lus 
heart that a man has faif‘h ” Sec below, p 327 ff of this volume 
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name to intimate what he had heard about the journey of 
some Brahmans to a Christian country, aud the doctiines there 
prevalent, but does not correctly represent the leligious aud 
philosophical tenets of the Piincharatras, ascribing to them 
beliefs which aie not theirs This, he proceeds, has been per- 
ceived by the latest editors of the Mahabharata, who found it 
necessaiy to add a true account of their doctnnes This has 
been done by the intioduction of Narad a, who is said to have 
gone to the Sveta Dvipa aftei Ekata, Dvita, and Tnta, and to 
have leeeived from Vasudeva himself the Pancliaratia doctrine. 
Lassen is fuither opposed to the supposition (see Weber’s 
Indisclie Studicn, 1 423) that the Indian monotheism resulted 
from an acquaintance with Christianity , for (a) the Pancha- 
ratras did not adore a single God, but Vasuveda, as the 
highest, to u hom the otheis were subordinated, (b) the 
Biahmans had already a highest god in Biahma, and the 
adherents of the Yoga system had a single highest god in their 
Isv.ua, making Brahma a created being The Indian tendency 
to monotheism was based, he considers, on the chaiacter of 
the sects, which involved an exclusive adoiation either of 
Vishnu or Jaiva Fuither, Lassen does not consider it per- 
missible to hold that the ideas of the Brahmans regarding 
prayer and faith weie at all influenced by any acquaintance 
with Clmstianity He is further oi opinion that a belief m 
the incarnations of Vishnu existed tluee centimes before the 
Christian eia, an opinion which he bases on what Mcgasthenes 
relates of the Indian Hercules , and thinks that there is no 
valid ground for admitting that in the early ages of Christi- 
anity any Christian legends were transferred and applied to 
Krishna 

Professor Weber, in a note in the second vol of Ins Ind 
Stud , pp. 409 flf, replies to Lassen’s argument — denved from 
the account given by Megasthenes regarding the Indian 
Hercules — that in the age of that Greek author the Indians 
alieady possessed the conception of incarnations of the Deity 
Ho considers that Lassen is wrong m supposing that Megas- 
thenes had Kushna m view in lus account of the Indian 
Hercules, and thinks rather that the Videha Mathava men- 
tioned in the Jsatapatha Brahmana [i. 4, 10 ff J is alluded to, 
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or that if not lie, then Balaiama, Krishna’s brother, is more 
likely to bo meant (as Wilson decides m Ins Preface to the 
Vishnu Pui ana, vol 1 of Dr Hall’s Edition, p. xu.) 

Knslina was, Weber continues, regaided at the period in 
question as a purely human peisonality, a charactei which he 
beais m the Chhandogya IJpamsliad [Bibliotheca Indica, pp 
220 ff] The pecuhaiity of the system of Avataias (incarna- 
tions) consists, Weber consuleis, not in the assumption by a 
god of an animal or a human foim, which is common to almost 
all mythologies, but,— apait fioni the number and series of the 
incarnations, — essentially m the eucumstaiice that it is out of 
compassion to the suffenng, and fiom augci towards sinful 
humanity, that the god is boin as a man, and leads a human 
life Admitting even — what Prof Webei does not believe — 
that this conception was cunent among the Indians before 
they became acquainted with Christianity, it was only after 
this penod that it aoquned such foice as to become formed 
into a conqilete system. 

In a paper by Professor Bhandailcar m the Indian Antiquary 
for Januaiy 1874, headed “Allusions to Knslina in Patanjali’s 
Mahabliashya,” pp 14-1G, the author, aftei adducing the 
passages on wlneli he lelies, concludes as follows. “I have 
thus brought together seven passages fiom a work written in 
the middle of the second century befoie Clnist, wlneh show 
that the stones about Kushua and his uoislnp as a god are 
not so lecent as Euiopean scholars would make them And 
to these I ask the attention of those who hnd m Christ a pro- 
totype of Knslina, and in the Bible the oiigm of the Bhagavad 
Gita, and who belie ve oui Puramc literatuie to be merely a later 
growth ” 

Prof Weber liadl pieviously lefened to these passages in 
pp 348 ff of his payer on the Maliabhashya (Indische Studien, 
vol. xm ) finished ( in October 1873. But (on the uncertain 
supposition that these lefemioes go back to Patanjali’s tune) 
he does not consider that the application to Vishnu of the word 
“bhagavat” (on which Pi of Bhamlaikar lelies, and to which 
the Commentator Kaiyata gives the sense of the supreme 
Spirit) means anyt king more than that he was regaided as a 
demi-god, a cliarae. ;er mteimediate between his position as a 
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hero m the epic story, and his identification with Vishnu 
(Ind Antiq. iv 246 f) 

In his dissertation on the Kushnajanmashtanil festival, pp. 
316 ff , Prof Weber refers to the earlier stages by which Krishna 
was gradually elevated to the character ol the Supieme Deity 
We first, he says, find Ki ishna, son of Devaki, mentioned 111 
the Chhandogya Upamsliad (111 17, 4), as leceiv ing instruction 
from Ghoia Angirasa, winch made him indifferent to otliei 
knowledge 2 dly He appears m the Mahabharata, n 1 332, 
1378, 1384, where he leceivcs, though not a lung, the picsent 
suitable to a peison of the highest dignity * idly He ap-~ 
peais, furthei, as a demigod, the fuend and advisei of the 
Pandus, possessed of supernatural powei and wisdom. How 
he attained this elevation Pi of Weber legaids as, for the 
piesent, inexplicable 4 Ihhj The pilgnmage of some Indian 
sages to Svetadvipa, and then disco veiy there of the worship 
of Christ, the son of the divine vugin, led to the fmthei de- 
velopment of the woislup of Kiislma, and to lus eventual 
exaltation to the dignity of Vishnu This lesult was not so 
much, Prof Weber consideis, due to duect Christian influ- 
ences as to independent appiopmtions, leading to a special 
Indian growth. 
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Scriptures into any Indian language had then been made 
(pp xvi ff) He does not allow that the ascription of a di- 
vine character to Ki ishna is an idea dei ived from Christianity, 
and holds that it is as old as the Mah.lbhashya of Patanjali, 
(pp xxvi-xxxi). In pp xxxvn-lvn he examines the passages 
adduced by Dr Lormser to piove that the Gita borrows from 
the Bible, together with some other passages not adduced liy 
him which exhibit a similarity, and decides that they do not 
bear out his conclusion Noi does he admit that the scene 
m which Kushim manifests las gloiy is denved from the 
trail sfigmatiou of Clinst (pp Ivmf) In pp Lwix ff. the 
author combats Dr Lormser’s idea that the tci ms h adilh'i and 
bhatti (faith and devotion) aie bon owed fiom Cbiistumty 
In p lxxxvn he gives it as his opinion that it is moie pio- 
hahle that Christianity bon owed from Hinduism than vce 
veisa For details I may refer the readei to the essay 
itself 

Having adduced these discrepant opinions on the question 
whether the Indian wnteis who lived shoitly aftei the use of 
Christianity cvei acquired any knowledge of that lcligion, and 
whether then doctrines weie influenced by such kiiowdcdgo, I 
may pi ovisionally treat the question as being tulhuc nub juchee. 
However it may be decided, it becomes of the less consequ- 
ence, as one of the advocates of an affiimative answer, Prof. 
Weber holds, as we have seen above, that the Indians modified 
veiy much that which lie considers them to have adopted. 
See the quotations, above made, pp xxvi f from his Ind. 

ui , aim cue lumants ilom ms iViisimajauinasn- 
tann, p 321, quoted above in p xxxn 

But however the question of the obligations of the Bhaga- 
vad Gita, or of soiue other paits of the Mahabhaiata, to 
Christianity may be decided, the decision can scaicely affect 
the deteimination of the fuithei and vciy diffeient question 
of the originality or otheiwise, .is fill as any ioieigu influences 
aie concerned, of tli 3 great bulk of the moial and leligious 
sentiments embraced m my collection These sentiments and 
observations aie the natural expression of the feelings and 
experiences of uim ersal humanity , and the higher and 
nobler poi tion of t hem cannot be regarded as peculiar to 
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Christianity. The correctness of this view is placed beyond 
a doubt by the parallels which I have adduced from classical 
writers. It is my impression, however, that the sentiments 
of humanity, mercy, forgiveness, and unselfishness fire 
more natural to the Indian than to the Greek and Roman 
authors, unless, perhaps, m the case of those of the latter 
who were influenced by philosophical speculation. This 
tenderness of Indian sentiment may possibly have been in 
part denved from Buddhism, which, however, itself was of 
purely Indian growth 

It is also to be remarked that even supposing the com- 
paratively late date of the Bhagavad Gita, and any other 
parts oi the Mahabhaiata, many other portions of that great 
work, from which so large a proportion of the maxims col- 
lected in the following pages aie derived, may be older, and 
such as, fiom the age in which they were composed, could not 
have undergone any influence fiom Christianity 

What, then, are we to say as to the date of the Mahabha- 
rata 1 This cannot at present, if it can ever, be detei mined 
with any certainty The great poem is no doubt in its 
present form made up of materials dating fiom very diffeient 
periods Prof Lassen is of opinion (Indische Alterthum- 
skunde, 2d edition, I 689 f ) that, with the exception of pure 
interpolations which have no real connection with the sub- 
stance of the woik, we have the ancient story of the 
Mahabharata before us in its essential elements, as it existed 
in the pre-Buddlnstic period, i e , several centuries before 
Christ The subsequent additions he considers to have refer- 
ence chiefly to the exclusive worship of Vishnu, and the deifi- 
cation of Kushna, as an incarnation of that divinity (p 586). 

In the article Mahabhaiata m Chambers’s Cyclopaedia, 
which is one of the conti lbutions fui ms jied to that work by 
the late Professor Goldstucker, the following remarks occur - 
— “ That this huge composition was not the work of one 
single individual, but a production of successive ages, clearly 
results from the multifanousness of its contents, from the 
difference of style which cliaiactenses its various parts, and 
even from the contradictions which disturb its harmony.” 

The question is also treated by Professor Max Muller m his 
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“ History of Ancient Sanskut Liteiatuio,” pp. 3G ff In pp 
42 ff he tells us that the name of the Bharata (in some MSS. 
of the Mahabliarata) is mentioned in the Sutras of Asvalayana 
(whom, in p 244, he conjectuially places about the year 
350 B c ) , and that his age “ would, theiefoie, if no can rely 
on our MSS , furnish a limit below which the first attempt at 
a collection of a Bhfuata or Mahabliaiata ought not to bo 
placed But,” he adds, “ tlieie is no hope that wo shall ever 
succeed by cntical leseaiches m lostoimg the Bliaiata to that 
piinutive form and shape in which* it may have existed befoie 
or at the time of Asialajana Much has indeed been done 
by Piofcssor Lassen, who, in Ins ‘ Indian Antiquities,’ has 
pointed out chaiactenstic marks by which the modern paits 
of the Mahabliaiata can be distinguished fiom the moie 
ancient ” In p 4G he says, “ In the foim in which we 

now possess the Mahabliaiata, it show s clear tiaces that the 
poets who collected and finished it, bieathed an intellectual 
and leligious atmospheie veiy diffeient fiom that in which the 
heroes of the poem mo\ ed The epic ohaiacter of the stoiy 
has throughout been changed and almost oblitaated by the 
didactic tendencies of the latest editois, who weie cleaily 
Biahmans, bi ought up in the strict school of tho laws of 
Mann ” 

In a paper published in the 10th Yolume of the Journal of 
the Bombay branch of the lloyal Asiatic .Society, Pi of E G. 
Bhandaikai examines the question legaiding the age of the 
Mahabliaiata, and concludes lus investigation by saying, 
p 92, “I have thus hi icily sketched the pnucipal testimonies 
to the existence of the Mahabliaiata fiom the tunc of Pamni 
and Asvalayana, * i , from about the 5tli century DC to the 
time of Saingadhaia, i e , the 14th centuiy aftei Clmst ” He 
had pieviously said m p So, “Of couise, I do not asseit that 
the poem existed m I’atanjah’s time in exactly the same foim 
as we have it now There can be no question that seveial 
additions have been subsequently made, and it lias undergone 
a good deal of tianstonnation . . But the mam stoiy 

as we now have it, leaving the episodes out of consideration, 
was cunent long before Patanj all’s time ” 

The lemaiks just quoted afford us but little of the special 
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aid which we require in judging of the age of many of the 
different parts of the Mahabhaiata Until the poem shall 
have been subjected to a much closer examination than it has 
yet received, and of which Prof Holtzmann has set the 
example, it must remain uncertain in regaid to many portions 
of its contents, to which of the two classes, of ancient or 
modem, or to what stage within either, they should be 
assigned 

I may peihaps hazard the opinion, that such passages as 
that containing the long collection of maxims utteied by 
Viduia m the 5 Boole, vv 91)0 — 1550, — as mtemipting the 
mu latne, if not for othci le.isons,— aie unlikely to have 
fanned a pait of the onginal woik And from then contents, 
the same is piobably tiue of laige poitions, at least, of the 
12th and 13th Books 

The texts which I hate quoted fioin this great poem are 
(as lemaikcd m the quotation given above horn Piofcssor 
Goldstuckei s aiticle) far fiom being all m harmony with 
each otlur In a woik of such gicat extent, augmented no 
doubt by a senes of successive additions fioin the pens of 
writeis of vciy different dates, a confonnity of sentiment was 
not alwnj s to be expected, but development m various direc- 
tions was a natui al i esult Peihaps the most distinctly marked 
diveisitics aie those w Inch relate to tlio light in which the 
pietensions of the Biahmans aie legaitled In some passages 
u Inch I have tianslated in the following pages, these preten- 
sions aie stated m then most exaggeiated form, whilst in 
other texts the value of priestly bnth is as distinctly depre- 
ciated, and mol al and religious goodness alone is esteemed 
as possessing any value This alteiation in sentiment is 
ascribed to the influence of Buddhism by Piofcssor Ludwig, 
who consideis that other punciples of the later Biahmaiiism 
also W’cic denved from the same souice * I And even eontem- 
poianeous waiters may liave icgaidcd the, Bialmianieal pie- 
tensions diffeiently. Again, the Macchutvelhau maxims m 
M Bh. l. 5548 ff , and xu 5253 ff., of whi-ch one specimen is 

* See p 11 of the 3d volume of Ins woik oil the Jtigveda This 
volume bears the title of “Die Alan t rail ttei a tui und das alte Indieii ” 
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given in No cexix , and others m p 364, are opposed to the 
spirit of the better sentiments of the poem, and aie even, as 
observed m p 365, repudiated by the supposed nairator, or 
moic probably by a subsequent mteipolator Theie is a class 
of unscrupulous men whose ideas are expressed m these verses, 
while they are rejected by men of higliei moial feelings Fair 
dealing with enemies is expicssly enjoined in M lih x lS6ff, 
and xn 3558 ff Fuithei , we find m the different passages 
which I have adduced, my diffeicnt sentiments legaiding 
women It is needless to say that this should be no matter 
of sin pi iso, and is easily to be accounted foi by the diffei- 
cnces m the clui.ieteis of women, and m the experiences of 
their eulogists or cell sots 

I must confo'S, liowevei, that my own examination of the 
Mah.fhhihata has been xeiy supeificial , and, as aboi e ob- 
served, much bgbt yet icniams to be thrown upon its discie- 
paucics and de\ elopmcnts by a nnnutei and mole c.ueful 
study of its contents So much lioimei, seems to bo already 
cleai, that lion or ei many of the sentiments and ideas winch 
occui in it may be due to Buddhistic influences ninth can 
easily and natuially have acted upon the contributors to its 
contents, theie is no lea-on foi lesoiliug to the supposition 
that Christian doctnnes may hare modified any considciable 
iiumher of its nb'as 

The othei woiks fiom uliidi I haio quoted (except the 
Atlnuvaieda, tlie Satapatlia Ih.lhnieua, the Upjninhuds, 
Maun &c , and the Eamayana, fiom which some passages 
have been taken) aie of much more modem date, hut the 
substance of many of the maxims nhieh occiu in them is to 
he found m the older nniks, and the fait that so many 
sentiments of the lattei .should have been lepeated iu the 
moie modem books, may afloul some proof that they aie con- 
genial and natiual to the Indian mind 

As this question whelhei the nle.is and doctnnes of the 
Indian poem aie denved fiom, or have been influenced by, 
the New oi the Old Testament, is one of gieat interest and 
importance, I give below a translation of the latter part of an 
article by Piofessor, Windisch of Leipzig on Dr Loiinscr’s 
hook, which appear d in the Litei ai u>tha> CcntudUatl for 15th 
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October 1870, followed by some remarks with which Professor 
Weber, Dr Bohtlingk, and M Auguste Barth, have favoured 
me on the subject of the dependence or independence of Indian 
writers on Christian or other foreign sources for any of their 
ideas Professor Windisch says : — 

“We have not as yet spoken of the object which the book 
before us has properly in view This is nothing less than to 
show that all the nobler thoughts in the Bhagavad Gita are 
derived fioni Christianity, or from the ‘primaeval revelation.’ 
It is impossible here to examine minutely Dr Lormser’s 
process of pioof, since it is based upon a large number of 
particular passages According to the j udgment of the author 
of this notice, however, the proof has not yet been adduced 
that in the Bhagavad Gita we have a piece of Christianity 
translated into the form of Indian conceptions 

“To refer to at least some gencial points of view, Dr 
Lj fins ei’s failuie to make use of Indian commentaries has had 
% it of all, foi its result, that he could not always apprehend 
the Indian thoughts in an Indian spmt . The immediate 
introduction of the Bible into the explanation of the Bhagavad 
Gita is, theicfore, at least premature Besides, the particular 
Biblical passages themselves are with too great confidence 
designated by Dr Lorinser as the sources of the Indian 
thought or expicssion It cannot be dericd that he has 
actually adduced some sui prising parallel passages , but the 
most of the texts which he has cited can at the utmost claim 
our consideration only aftei it has been pioved in another way 
that the Bhagavad Gild and the Bible stand in a near relation 
to each other If the author should think to rely upon the 
multitude of the passages which he has quoted, it should be 
recollected that a liundied uncertain references prove no more 
than a single one of the same character. Has Dr Lorinser 
noticed that the comparison of the human soul with a team 
ofjiorses (adduced by Kim m p 60, note 59) from the Katha 
Upaimhad, corresponds with remarkable exactness to the 
beautiful myth in Plato’s Phcedius 1 Th;s might be regarded 
as one of the most interesting examples of accidental corre- 
spondence For the rest, it is much to be questioned whether 
Professor Weber, to whom the author repeatedly appeals, 
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shares his conviction. For Professor Weber’s assumption that 
Christian teachcis and doctrines arrived at an early period in 
India, and that in particular the worship of Krishna, and the 
legends relative to him, were formed under the influence of 
Christianity, is very widely different from Dr Loiinser’s con- 
viction, accoidmg to which the composer of the Bhagwvad Gita 
must have learnt at least the New Testament directly by 
heart This is the conclusion at which every one would 
arrive who believmgly reads the lists put together in the 
Appendix of — 1 passages which vary in expression but agree 
in sense (60 m number) , li passages in which a characteristic 
expression of the New Testament occurs in a diffeient sense 
(23) , m passages m which sense and expression correspond 
(16) Even the ideas of the Christian Fathers are supposed 
not to have been unknown to the poet (see, c g , p. 82, note 
56 ; p 179, note 6 , p 207, note 27, &c ) So much the moie 
surprising is it, thcrefoie, when Dr Lorinser himself (p. . '1, 
note 54) finds it necessary to refer to the sharp contrast i, 1 
which Christianity and the Indian conceptions stand to each 
other m regal d to the doctrine of the human soul, and when 
he fui tlicr (p. 117, note 1) cannot avoid ascribing to the poet 
an acquaintance, though a veiy defective acquaintance, with 
Chiistianity. It is impossible to combine Dr Lorinser’s ideas 
into one general pictuie Finally, as regards the thoughts in 
which Dr Lorinser perceives tiaccs of the ‘primaeval revela- 
tion’ or ‘piunseval tiadition’ (see, eg , pp 45, 122, 231, 250), 
he should fiist have investigated whether they can be pointed 
out in the Ycda Had he done this, he would probably have 
discovered that the contrary is the case. 

“ The book before us plainly shows how much the text and 
explanation of the Bhngavad Gita stand m need of a thorough 
revision on the part of scholars who are familiar with this 
branch of study. ■ The view of which Dr Lorinser is a repre- 
sentative must be subjected to a closer examination than was 
here practicable ” j 

In the preceding notice reference is made to the opinions 
of Professor Webe on the influence exercised by Christianity 
upon Indian religious ideas. I am indebted to the kindness 
of this distinguished Sanskiitist, with whom I have com- 
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municated on the subject of Dr Lorinser’s book, for an indica- 
tion of his views regarding it He refers me to a brief 
mention of the work in question in a note to an article 
republished in his Indisdie Sheifen, vol n. p 288, where he 
speaks of Dr Loi laser’s lemarkable endeavour to point out in 
the Bhagauid GUd coincidences with, and leferences to, 
(. A Manga unci Bezichungen) the New Testament, and states 
that although he considers this attempt of Dr Loi mser to be 
overdone, he is not in principle opposed to tlic idea which 
that wnter maintains, but regaids it as fully entitled to a fair 
consideration, as the date of the Blutgaoad Gild is not at all 
settled, and theiefoie piescnts no obstacle to the assumption 
of Christian influences, if these can be otheiwise pioved He 
adds that lie legards Wilson’s theory that the UiaLti of the 
later Hindu sects is essentially a Christian doctrine, as accord- 
ing well with all that we know aheady about the Jovctadiipa, 
tlm Iii 1 shnajanmashtami, &c As regards the age of the 
ifiilidbliilmta, Pvofessoi Webei thinks that it should be borne 
in mind that in the very passages which treat of the war 
between the Kauiavas and Pandavas, and which therefoie 
appear to be the oldest parts of that vast epic collection, not 
only is direct mention made of the Yavanas, Sakas, Palilavas, 
and the wais with them (see Professor Wilson’s Academical 
Pi elections on Indian Litciatinc, p 178), but furtliei that the 
YaianMhipa (Yavana kmg) Bhagadatta appeals thcro as an 
old friend of the fathei of Yudlnshthna (see Indhdus Stadien, 
v. 152) He concludes that all these passages must be postenor 
to Alexander the Great, and still continues to legard his cal- 
culation that this most oiigmal part of the poem was written 
between tire time of Alexandei and that of Dio Chrysostom * 
(see II id of Ind Lit, Engl hand, p 18G) as the most 
probable 

The opinion above referred to of Piofessor Wilson is to be 
found (as appears from Professor Weber’s Pissertation on the 
Rama-Tapanlya Upanishad, p 277, note)'' in Yol. ni. of the 
Oncntal Magazine, and is thus referred to i, Mrs Speir’s “Life 

u 

* The age of this author is there said to be in Ae second half of the 
first century of our era 0 
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in Ancient India*' (185G) p 434 — “Professor Wilson notices 
the resemblance of the doctrines of the Bhagavad Gita to 
those of some divisions of the early Christian schools, and 
hints that the remodelling of the ancient Hindu systems into 
popular forms, and ‘ m particular the vital importance of faith, 
were directly influenced by the diffusion of the Christian 
religion”' I find no expiess reference to this influence of 
Christianity in Professor Wilson’s Sketch of the Religious Sects 
of the Hindus , (Woiks, vol. 1 , pp 1G0 ff , 3G8) except that he 
there says that “the doctrine of the efficacy of hhalii seems to 
have been an important innovation upon the primitive system 
of the Hindu religion” (p 161) 

On the same general subject Dr Bohthngk has favoured me 
with the following expression of Ins opinion He writes — 
“ Neither in the Malulbhduita nor in later wnteis have I found 
any utterances of moial or religious import which could with 
any probability be referred back to any foreign source In 
this depaitmeiit the Indians have themselves reflected so 
much, and piesented their thoughts in such elegant forms, 
that with their riches they might easily supply the rest of the 
world The ethics and the leligion of different peoples are 
not so different fioin one another that here and there coin- 
cidences should not be expected to be found between them 
The line of the Katha Upamskad, [ 1 . 6] — lasyamiva maityah 
paehyate, sasyam ivujdyate pumh” (like corn a mortal ripens, 
like com he is produced again) “ sounds as if from the New 
Testament, but is not therefore borrowed." 

M. Barth writes to me as follows — 

“ I am entirely of your opinion in regard to the reserves 
which you make as to the sentiments alleged to be borrowed, 
which Lorinser adduces from the Bhagavad Gita The same 
resemblances had teen indicated m a geneial way long before 
him. ... In colhjcting these passages, and confronting them 
with the texts whiftli are asserted to be the originals, Lormser 
appears to me rather to have succeeded in proving the con- 
trary of this thesisi The book is Indian, and Indian through- 
out. The declaration of Krishna. ‘Those who are devoted 
to me, are m me, jaud I in them,’ is a reproduction of the 
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Vedantic doctrine in a form adapted to the requirements of 
practical religion There would, perhaps, rather be reason 
for inquiring what is the sense which the corresponding terms 
hear m the Johanuean theology , and interpretations of them 
have not been wanting In any case, they have a meaning 
quite different from that which they bear in the Indian poem , 
and in order to find them again on Christian ground, invested 
with a meaning akin to that of the Vedanta, we shall have to 
descend to the mystics of the middle ages, and to what is 
nearer to us — the Hegelian theology of Marhemecke , by all 
of whom, as by the Indian poet, the illusory character, or the 
non-existence, of the individual being, and the exclusive 
essential reality of the absolute, is maintained. For them, 
also, whatever really exists in man, is God all the rest is 
illusion, negation , or as they say — employing the same image 
as the Indians— a mere sport of the Divinity, which is one in 
many, and m many always the same. Thus Eckart, Tauler, 
Euysbioeck, and the other Dominican mystics who preached 
and wrote on the banks of the Rhine m the fouitccnth 
century, ask themselves ‘How can man love God 1 ’ And 
they answer ‘ Why does the burning coal which you place 
on your hand burn you 1 Because this coal is m substance 
the same as your hand In the same way God burns you, 
and acts by love within you, because in substance he is 
identical with you, — because he is m you, and you m 
him ’* 

“As regards the Vedic passages” (see above, p 8), “I 
think that we are not to look in them for too much precision. 
The locative case does not signify merely in, but also with, 
neai to, for. ‘We aie yours , you are ouis; thou art with us, 
thou art for us, thou art near us, as a coat of mail, as a ram- 


* M Barth informs mo that those who arc interested m the striking 
resemblances in doctrine between the doctnnes If the Bhagavad Gita 
and those of the Christian mystics of the middle ages, will find an 
account of the latter in the dissertation of M Charles Schmidt, Pro- 
fessor of Theology at Strasbuig, entitled, “Etudes sur le Mysticisme 
Allemand du xivme Sidcle, ” in the MCmoires de 1’ Institnt de France , 
Mdmoires de 1’ Acaddmie des Sciences Morales et Politiques, t u 
1847 ! 
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part,’ 5jc, We have not yet got the dogmatic idea of Purusha 

= pure jsaym. 

“ As Regards gati, I agree with you that the essence of the 
image is| rather end than luay It is sufficient to observe how 
this word is associated with kashthd, eg , m the Katha Upani- 
shad, ui. \1 1 , or is simply replaced by the latter, for instance, 
in the Ahpastamba-dharma-sutia, 1 22 7 (p. 39, Buhler’s 
edition), sa, (atman) sarvam, parama kashtha . . sa vai vai- 

bhajanam p!pam ” 

I make A fuither quotation on the same subject from 
Prof MomW Williams’s work, “Indian Wisdom,” &c. 
(pp. 143 f pote) . “Dr Lormser, expanding the views of 
Professor Welber, and others, concerning the influence of 
Christianity oti the legends of Krishna, thinks, that many of 
the sentiments! of the Bhagavad-Gita have been directly bor- 
rowed from th e New Testament, copies of which, he thinks, 
found their wa y mto India about the third century, when he 
believes the poem to have been wntten.* ... He seems, 
however, to forjget, that fragments of truth are to be found in 
all religious systj -ms, however false, and that the Bible, though 
a true revelation,', is still in regaid to the human mind, through 
which the thoug its are transfused, a thoioughly Oriental book, 
cast in an Onen ,al mould, and full of Oriental ideas and ex- 
pressions. Soma of his comparisons seem mere coincidences 
of language, which might occur quite naturally and inde- 
pendently. In or, her cases, wheie he draws attention to coin- 
cidences of ideas, 4-as, for example, the division of the sphere 
of self-control nifto thought, word, and deed, in chap xvui. 
14-16, &c , and off good works into prayer, fasting, and alms- _ 
giving, how could \these be bon owed fiom Christianity when 
they are also found in Manu, which few will place latei than 
the fifth century B.o. ? . , Nevertheless, something may be 
said foi Dr Lonusdr's t\eoiy.” Some further remaiks are 
made on the same si|ibject 3 m pp 153 ff , which are adverse to 
that theory c 

* In a previous pagej (137) Professor Williams says, that the author 
Of the Bhngavad-Glta, ‘ ia supposed to have lived in India during the 
first or second century of our era,” and in a note he adds “Some 
consider that he lived s.s late as the third century, and some place him 
even later, but with th ese I cannot agree ” 
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It is, perhaps, but just that, m presenting a collec^on 0 f 
some of the best sentiments which are to be found in Sanskrit 
writers, I should advert to the fact, which, however, lsj already 
well known, that the moral and religious ideas of thej Indians 
are not all of the same noble and elevated character, 0 ff er 
a mixture of good and bad, of puie and impure, I 

TroXXd fih itr8\a fie/ity/iim, roXXd Si Kuypd / 

“ Many good (things), and many bad, » 

The Mahabliarata itself has m two of its bookt, collections 
identical in puiport, of sometnnes immoral M^ch^y-eUion 
maxims, one of which has been tianslated nijpp H3 an d 
293, No ccxix Some further specimens of tq ltt same ] au d 
may be found m the Supplement to the appendix, p 3C0 ff. 
And are not even the literatures, whether sacr ec i 0 r profane, 
of all countries, more or less, disfigured by southing repug- 
nant to the moral sense ? j 

J M. 


Edinburgh, July, 1879. 
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T. fflonsciptenrc of the hnohilcbgc of the aelf-mstrnt ,Smil 
Atharvaveda x 8, 44 

The happy man who once has learned to know 
The self-existent Soul, fiom passion pure, 

Seienc, undying, evoi young, secure 
From all the change that other natures show, 
Whose full perfection no defect abates. 

Whom pure essential good for ever sates, — 

That man alone, no longer dreading death. 

With tranquil joy resigns his vital breath 


EE. £ <Ehc (Great Spirit 
SaeUlfmtam Upamshad lii 19. 

No hands has He, noi feet, nor eyes, nor cars, 

And yet He grasps, and moves, and sees, and hears 
« He all things knows, Himself unknown of all , 

Hun men the great primeval Spirit call 
A 
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III. Iptboijmt iff the (Soil of gobs. 
ViLmma-clmi ita 232. 

0 God of gods, Tliou art to me 

A father, mother, kinsmen, friends ; 

1 knowledge, riches, find in Thee ; 

All good Thy being comprehends 

IV gjjimn aiibresseb to Uishiut bg the gteitus. 

Eagliuvansa x. 15, ff 

To Thee, creator first, to Thee, 

Preserver next, destroyer last. 

Be glory , though but one, Thou hast 
Thyself in act levealed as three. 

As water pure from heaven descends. 

But soon with other objects blends. 

And various hues and flavours gains , 

So moved by Goodness, Passion, Gloom,* 

Dost Thou thiee several states assume. 

While yet Thine essence pure remains. 

Though one, Thou different forms hast sought, 
Thy changes are compared to those 
Which lucid crystal undergoes. 

With colours into contact bi ought 


Unmeasured, Thou the worlds dost mete 
Thyself though no ambition fires, 

’Tis Thou who grantest all desires. 
Unvanquished, Victor, Thee we greet. 


* See the prose translation of No. IV in the Appendix 
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A veil, which sense may never rend, 

Thyself, — of all which sense reveals 
The viewless source and cause — conceals 
Thee saints alone may comprehend 

Thou dwellcst every heart within, 

Yet fillest all the points of space , 

Without affection, full of grace, 

Primeval, changeless, pure fiom sm ; 

Though knowing all, Thyself unknown, 
Self-sprung, and yet of all the source, 
Unmastered, lord of boundless force, 

Though one, m each thing diverse shown 

With minds by long lestraint subdued. 
Saints, fixing all their thoughts on Thee, 

Thy lustrous form within them see, 

And lansomed, gain the highest good 

Who, Loid, Thy real natuie knows ? 

Unborn art Thou, and yet on earth 
Hast shown Thyself in many a birth. 

And, fiee from passion, slam Thy foes. 

Thy glory in creation shown, 

Though seeu, oui reason’s giasp transcends 
Who, then, Thine essence comjirehends, 
Which thought and scuptuie teach alone ? 

Ungained, by Thee was nought to gain, 

No object more to seek Thy birth, 

And all Thy wondious deeds on earth, 

Have only sprung from love to men. 

With this poor hymn though ill-content. 

We cease — what stays our faltering tongue 2 
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We have not half Thy glories sung, 
But all our power to sing is spent 


V. Impeachment, anil ‘Omiucation, of the jpibmc 
®obemment 

MnhiibMiata ui 1124 ff 

Draupadi spuils 

Beholding noble men distiest, 

Ignoble men enjoying good, 

Thy righteous self by woe pursued, 

Thy wicked foe by fortune blest, 

I charge the Lord of all — the strong, 

The partial Lord — with doing wrong 

Bis dark, mysterious, sovereign will 
To men their several lots deciees ; 

He favours some with wealth and ease, 
Some dooms to every form of ill 

As puppets’ limbs the touch obey 
Oi him whose fingers hold the strings, 

So God directs the secret springs 
Which all the deeds of cieatures sway 

In vain those birds which spunges hold 
Would seek to fly : so man, a thiall, 

Fast fettered ever lives, m all 
He does or thinks by God controlled 

As trees from liver-banks are riven 
And swept away, when rains have swelled 
The streams, so men by Time impelled 
To action, helpless, on are driven 
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Gocl does not show for all mankind 
A parent’s love, and wise concern , 

But acts like one unfeeling, stern, 

Whose eyes caprice and passion blind. 

Yudhishthira replies 

I’ve listened, loving spouse, to thee, 

I’ve marked thy charming, kind discourse, 
Thy phrases turned with grace and force, 
But know, thou utterest blasphemy 

I never act to earn reward ; 

I do what I am bound to do, 

Indiffeient whether fruit accrue , 

My duty I alone regaid 

Of all the men who care profess 
For virtue — love of that to speak — 

The unworthiest far are those who seek 
To make a gam of righteousness 

Who thus — to every lofty sense 
Of duty dead — from each good act 
Its full leturn would fain extiact ; — 

He forfeits every recompense. 

Love duty, thus, for duty’s sake, 

Not careful what return it brings : 

Yet doubt not, bliss from vntue spiings, 
While woe shall sinners overtake. 

By ships the perilous sea is crossed ; 

So men on virtue’s stable bark 
Pass o’er this mundane ocean dark. 

And reach the blessed heavenly coast. 
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If holy actions boie no fiuits ; 

If self-command, beneficence, 

Beceived no fitting recompense , 

Then men would lead the life of brutes 

Who then would knowledge toil to gain? 
Or after noble aims aspire? 

O’er all the eaitb delusion dire 

And darkness deep and black would reign. 

But ’tis not so , for saints of old 
Well knew that eveiy righteous deed 
From God obtains its ample meed • 

They, therefore, strove pure lives to lead, 
As ancient sacred books have told 

The gods — -for such then* sovoieign will — 
Have veiled fiom our too cunous ken 
The laws by which the deeds of men 
Are recompensed with good and ill. 

No common moital compiehends 
The wondrous power, mysterious skill, 
With which these loids of all fulfil 
Their high designs, then hidden ends. 

These secret tilings those saints desciy 
Alone, whose sinless life austeie 
For them has earned an insight cleai, 

To which all mysteries open lie 

So let thy doubts like vapours flee, 
Abandon impious unbelief, 

And let not discontent and gnef 
Disturb thy soul’s serenity 
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But study God aright to know. 

That highest Lord of all revere, 

Whose grace on those who love him here 
Will endless future bliss bestow 


Draupadi tejoins 

How could I God, the Lord of all. 
Contemn, or dare His acts airaign, 
Although I weakly thus complain ? 

Nor would I vutue bootless call 

I idly talk ; my better mind 
Is overcome by deep distress. 

Which long shall yet my heart oppress 
So judge me rightly ; thou art kind. 


VI c mite JPitnnc (Soticmgutn 
Muhabhdi ata v 916 f 

The Loid all creatures’ foi tunes rules , 
None, weak or stiong, His might defies , 
He makes the young and simple wise , 
The wise and leain’d he turns to fools 


VII. Jill sms hnototi to the gohs 

Mahilblvluita xn. 7058, in 13754 

Poor uninstructed mortals try 
Their wilful sins fiom view to screen 
But though by human eyes unseen. 
The gods their guilty deeds descry 
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VIII. Secret sitt not tutobscrbeh 

Mann viii. 84, 91 , iv. 161, MaMbhOrata i. 3015, 3018 

“ None sees me ” . so when bent on sm, 

The fool imagines, madly bold , 

For gods his evil deeds behold ; 

The Soul, too, sees, the man within 


IX. me tmsc foircrtci bn nbbirc : the b.th rhcrlteb 
bjj punishment 

Malulbhili ala v 1252. 

Their teacher’s words correct the wise, 

And rulers stern the bad chastise , 

The judge who dwells ’mid Hades’ gloom 
Awards the seoret smnci’s doom. 


X. FU-gottcn gams fail to benefit 

Muhtibhaiutav. 1251 f 

When men unjustly-gotten gams 
Employ unsightly rents to hide. 
Each ancient rent unveiled lcmams, 
While new ones gape on every side 


XI. me (genesis of ^Jubra. 

MaMbhOrata xn 2791-3 

Whence springs the god whom mortals fear. 
The god with awful form severe * 

From sm destroying Rudra springs. 

On this our world who ruin brings. 
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He is that self who dwells within, 

In men, the source and seat of sm, 
Which plunges hotli m woe, the good, 
As well as all the guilty biood 


XII ^hc gobs gibe toisfconv to those to horn then fnbour, 
anh ronbcrsrln. 

Mahftbhm ata v 1222, ii 2GG9 fi 

The gods no club, like heidsmcn, wield 
To guard the man they deign to shield 
On those to whom they grace will show 
They understanding sound bestow , 

But 10 b of sense and insight all 
Of whom their wiatli deeices the fall. 

These wretched men, — then minds deranged, — 
See all they see distorted, changed , 

For good to them as evil looms, 

And folly wisdom’s form assumes 


XIII (Snob ani ebtl not altoajis apparent at first eight 
MnhOlluti ata v 1451 

That loss fiom which advantage spungs 
Can ne’er a leal loss be deemed , 

And that is not tiue gam esteemed 
Which soon, oi latci, nun brings 


XIY Uhc same. 

Mcthdbh'O ala ni. 87 , xu 3855. 

Oft ill of good the semblance bcais, 
And good the guise of evil weais 
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So loss of wealth, though bunging pam, 

To many a man is leal gam , 

While wealth to otheis proves a bane ; 

Its hoped-foi fiuits they seek m vain. 

XV Jfools mistake etui for 500b 

MahdbMmla v 1155 

Esteeming leal loss as gam, 

And real gam as evil, fools 
Whom lawless passion ever rules, 

For bliss mistake their greatest bane. 

XVI Jf hoomrb man is killeb Ira .uin thing 
MalulbJuliata vii 429. 

When men aie doomed without respite, 

Even straws like thundeiholts will smite. 

XVII. Hhr same 

MahCiblmata xm 7G07 

A man, until his time arrives. 

Though pieiced by hundred darts, survives, 
While he whose hour of death is rngli, 

Touched only by a stiaw, will die 

XVIII. ‘Sake no thought for jumr Iifr, tnh.it nr shall rat, &t 
(Matthew vi 25 f ) 

Ihiopudela i 171 (or 189). 

Shall He to tliee support refuse 
Who clothes the swan in dazzling white. 

Who robes m gicen the pariot blight, 

The peacock docks m lambow hues ? 
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XIX qiltc same 
V> uldlia Gh&mhja x 17 

With fervent hymns while I great Vishnu laud, 
The gracious, mighty, all-snstaming god. 

How can I, faithless, for subsistence fear * 

Does he foi babes their mother’s milk prepare, 
And will he not his ever- watchful caie, 

Extend o’er all then - future life’s career? 


XX. J.utlt in |)ol» Jknptme 

Malulbluliata m. 1346 1' 1 , 13463 

Profane, unhappy doubters miss 
Both present joy and future bliss 
Faith is that sign by which the w lse 
A man’s redemption recognise. 

All baseless, fruitless reasonings leave ; 
With faith to holy scupture cleave. 


[The verses, of which the following is a liee translation, 
and the next citation, have an interest, as showing that the 
same conflict with which we are familial in our own day 
between the vindicators and the opponents of a supernatural 
revelation, was hotly waged in India m early times ] 

XXI. Jut Enhwn Jjrre-thmker's Jjaie 

xii 6736, ff , xn 2980 

While yet a human form I boie, 

I loved piofane and useless lore ; 

Contemned the Scriptures, steeped in pride, 

And took pool reason for my guide. 
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In halls wheie reverend scholars met 
To talk, and questions deep debate, 

I liked to aigue, plied the rules 
Of logic, called the Brahmans fools, 

Oft battering hard with impious knocks 
My grave opponents orthodox. 

Untaught in sacred wisdom’s school, 

A doubter, unbeliever, fool, 

In every point the truth I missed, 

A vain, pretentious, sciolist. 

Who otheis viewed with scornful eyes. 

And deemed myself most learn’d and wise. 
Now mark the retribution meet 
Of this my doubt and self-conceit 1 
Behold me here a jackal born. 

Who once the Vedas dared to scorn • 

But now my hope is this , peihaps 
When many, many days elapse. 

From this brute form I shall escape. 

And gam once moie my human shape. 
Devoutly then, with right good-will. 

Shall I religious rites fulfil. 

With liberal gifts the priests delight. 

And ’gainst my lawless senses fight. 

Will real knowledge seek, and shun 
Whate’er I ought to leave undone. 


XXII TOu Enhiiin Rationalist iit JUtcimt flints. 

MaMUidi ata xm 3194 ff , xn 2980 

The man who on the Vedas looks 
As unauthontativc books. 

Who breaks their rules, and spurns all law, 
Down on his head must rum draw. 

The Brahman who, m vam conceit. 
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With scorn those scriptures dares to treat, 
Who shallow, yet acute and smart. 

On logic dotes, that worthless art, 

Who, versed in all its tactics, knows 
His simpler brethren how to pose. 

Who subtly syllogizing speaks, 

In wordy war to conquer seeks. 

Who Biahmans good and true reviles, 

At all they say contemptuous smiles, 

The tiuths they urge with doubt receives, 
And absolutely nought believes, — 

That man, in speech so sharp and wild, 

Is nothing better than a child 
Nay worse . the "wisest men and best 
That wrangler as a dog detest 
For just as dogs assail their prey. 

With savage growls, and rending, slay. 

So too these noisy scoffers strive 
The Scriptures into shreds to live 


XXIII. gonial of a future it fc atti> of a ©oh , aith nitride 
of the hortnne of final liberation as nothing else 
than annihilation. 

Nauhadha CharUa xvn. 45 

The scripture says, the bad begin, 

When dead, with woe to pay for sm, 

Whde bliss awaits — a happier birth — 

The good whene’er they quit the earth. 

But hero the virtuous suffer pain. 

The bad by vice enjoyment gain. 

How, then, this doubtful case decide ? 

Tell what is urged on either side. 
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Did God exist, omniscient, kind. 

And never speak His will m vain, 
’Twould cost Him but a word, and then 
His suppliants all they wish would find 
If God to men allotted woe, 

Although that woe the fruit must be 
Of men’s own actions, then were he 
Without a cause his creatuies’ foe, — 
More cruel, thus, than men, who ne’er 
To others causeless malice bear. 

In this our state of human birth 
Mail’s self and Brahma co-exist, — 

As wise Vedantists all insist, — 

But when this wretched life on earth 
Shall end, and all redemption gain. 
Then Brahma shall alone remain. 

A clever doctrine here we see > 

Our highest good to cease to be ' 


XXIV. Jabali'n .Sophistunl insromrse nub llama's replji 

llumlyami, ii. 108 and 109 (Bombay edition, and n 116 and 
118, Gorresio’s edition). 

Rama, the eldest son of Dasaratha, King of Ayodhyii, by his 
queen Kausalya, and the destined heir of his father, consented 
to go into banishment, in consequence of the action of Kaikeyi, 
another of the wives of his father, to whom the latter had once 
promised that her son should be his successor. Rama’s banish- 
ment was very much against lus father’s will, and occasioned 
him great grief , but he felt himself obliged to permit the ful- 
filment of his promise, on which Kaikeyi insisted Bharata, 
the son of Kaikeyi, who was absent from Ayodhya when Rama 
left it, and had no desire to supplant his brother, was sent for 
on lus father’s death , but refused to be installed as king in his 
stead, and followed Rama into exile, with the view of indue- 
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mg him to return home. Rama, however, though the king- 
dom was offered to him hy Bliarata, refused to accept it, and 
declaied he would abide by Ins father’s decision (See Prof 
Monier Williams’ “Indian Epic Poetry,” pp 67-71) The 
Brahman Jabali now endeavours to persuade Rama to dis- 
regard his father’s decision The arguments which ho 
employs, founded on immoral pimciples, aie very freely 
reproduced in the following translation of most of Ins 
discourse They represent the doctrines of the Churvfikas 
or Lokayatikas , and tally with those ascribed to the Ch<u- 
vakas in the Sarvadarsana-sangraha, and to Mayanioha, the 
great deceiver, m the Vishnu Parana, in IS, 23 ff 

See my article on these doctimes in the “ Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society,” vol xix. 299 ff (1862), and Prof 
Cowell’s article on the Charvaka system of philosophy, m 
the “Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal,” for 18G2, 
pp 371-390 , in which a long and elaboiate passage from the 
Tj ttara Naisliadha of ^rlliai'slia, setting foith the same view, 
s translated. See also Piof Cowell’s edition of Ur Cole- 
brooke’s Essays, i. 426 ff 

When Rama, loyal, gentle, good. 

His brother’s pleas had thus withstood, 

The priest Jabali sought once moie, 

By force of nihilistic lore, 

And reasonings false, though kindly meant. 

To turn the prince from his intent. 

“ Let no such thoughts thy conduct sway, 

Or lead thee, to thy hurt, astray. 

By thinking men despised, such rules 
Axe only fit for simple fools 
What man by any real bands 
To other men related stands 2 
And so ’tis but a fancy vain, 

That one from others aught can gain 
Alone each mortal sees the light , 

Alone he disappears in night. 
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That man, 0 king, himself deceives. 

Whoe’er to others fondly cleaves. 

And one with love his mother names. 
Another for his father claims. 

As men who leave their village home. 

In. distant lands a while to roam. 

In some stiange hamlet rest one day. 

And in the morning go their way. 

So men’s relations, too, their ties 
With parents, children, all they prize. 

Can only for a moment last , 

And who would care foi what is past ? 

What is thy fathei now to thee. 

Or thou to him s thy couise is free. 

His promise now thou needst not heed. 

But quit these woods, and homeward speed. 
Thy sire has thither gone where all 
Must go at fate’s resistless call 
No longer weakly play the fool ; 

The thione is thine , thy people rule. 

Who now, thine absence mourning, burn 
With stiong desue for thy return 
I pity those, who, self-subdued. 

In virtue sought their highest good, 

Who heie misled by lore unsound. 
Renounced the bliss they might have found. 
And who far, fai, from gaming heaven, 

Foi which they long and hard had striven. 
Are plunged in dark extinction, sleep 
A sleep unending, dreamless, deep. 

What fools are men who waste their bread 
On senseless offeiings to the dead ' 

The dead no moi e exist : what good 
Can nothings ever get from food * 
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If food, by one when eaten here, 

Another sates, far off or near, 

Then why should men provision make 
For travel 1 victuals with them take ? 

For why not offer Sraddhas,* pray, 

To kinsmen journeying far away 1 
[And might not men upon the roof 
Make others eat for their behoof ? ] 

Why, why, are simple men beguiled 
By books which learned men compiled, 

Which scores of useless rites ordain, 

And swarm with precepts false and vain * 
Such books were meant as charms to act 
On silly men, and gifts extract, 

To fill the coffers of the priests, 

Those pampered guests at sumptuous feasts. 

[To us no sacred texts are given, 

Unerring, perfect, dropped from heaven. 

No lore inspired, no truths supplied 
From source supernal, men to guide. 

Have ever reached this world . in vain 
Such fancied aid they seek to gain. 

Who this expects, could also dream 

The sky with blooming flowers might teem 1 +• 

Tiuth only then is gamed, when sought 

By power of logic, force of thought 

For truth so found alone I care , 

And such as you my view will share ] § 


t This is the Sanskrit word for offerings to the dead 
1 This interpolated verse is from the Sarvadarsana-sangralia. 
} A “sky flower” is in Indian writers an image of 
impossibility 

§ These twelve lines within brackets aie a largely expanded 
version of a verse m the Vishnu Purana 111 18, 30. See my 

B 
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No heaven, no hell, exists , believe 
Alone m what thine eyes perceive , 

And all as non-existent slight 
Whose form eludes thy trusty sight.” 

[Since life is short, the quest of joy 
Should all a mortal’s houis employ 
If scanty means the powei deny 
His cravings all to giatify, 

With borrowed money let him feast. 

Till all his ci edit shall have ceased ] * 

When thus the unbelieving pnest, 

His subtle lies to vent had ceased. 

Then Rama made this wise reply. 
Unmoved by all Ins sophistry. 

“ Thou would’st that I should cast aside 
Good faith and truth, — my joy and pude,- 
That I may present good secuie, 

And flee the ills I now enduie 
Thou would’st persuade me not to dread 
The pains that wait the wicked dead , 
Thou would’st that men should all despise, 
With scorn reject as silly lies, — 

The earnest woids of all who teach 
•A future life, and duty preach 
Thy words, I know, are kindly meant, 

But thou hast failed in thine intent. 

As wholesome words at first they sound, 
But proved, are false and noxious found. 

A show of right they have, but tried, 

They cannot reason’s test abide 


article m the Journal R. A S., above referred to, pp. 301 ff , 
where the verse is numbered as 23. 

* These six lines m brackets are paraphrased from a line 
m the Sarvadar^ana-angraha 
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Believe me, all the good and wise 
That foolish, wilful, man despise. 

From vntue’s path aside who turns. 

And all restraints impatient spurns 
By conduct only men we know. 

As puie and noble, vile and low , 

Their natures we can only test, 

As acts those natures manifest. 

Should I the sacied books despise, 

And act as thou dost now advise, — 
Woidd I not all the woild delude 
By seeming noble, puio, and good, 

While I was vicious, vile, and base, 

A blot upon the royal race ? 

If virtue’s garb assuming, I 
Should virtue by my deeds deny. 

Should lead a base and vicious life, 

With older, law, and right at strife. 

How could I, leading men astray. 

By such a course, from wisdom’s way. 
Aught else hut condemnation stern 
From righteous men and sages earn ? 

By such a course should I not miss 
Both piesent joy, and heavenly bliss 1 
The kings their subjects’ weal who seek 
Should never fail the truth to speak , 
Whatever promise once they make. 

Though tempted, they should never break. 
The good examples rulers give 
Direct their people how to live , 

Foi common mortals watch the great. 

And all their doings imitate. 

A righteous king will rule by truth. 

And temper, too, his acts with ruth. 

When truth abides its guiding law. 

Then kmgly sway is free from flaw. 
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Both gods and holy seers delight 
In those who practise truth and right , 

Though such on earth no bliss attain, 

The highest future good they gain. 

Good faith and truth are vntue’s root , 

From them abundant blessings shoot 
Truth rules supieme on eaith, and nought 
Surpassing truth can e’er be thought. 

All holy rites, all acts austere, 

The sacred books which men revere, — 

"Which duty’s laws and forms disclose, — 

These books themselves on truth repose 
"Why should I then be led astray • 

My sire’s command to disobey ? 

Mo fancied good, no dazzling lure, 

My sense of right shall e’er obscure, 

Or tempt me under foot to tread 
My sacred promise to the dead. 

As Rama his advice despised, 

Jabali thus apologised : — 

“No nihilistic lore I preach. 

That nought exists, I do not teach. 

Believe me pnnee, I only seek 
What suits the occasion best, to speak. 

At first I deemed it wise and kind 
To try to make thee change thy mind , 

But seeing this thy settled mood, 

I cannot longer find it good 
To play the sceptic, but will now 
The old established creed avow. 

But should I find it opportune, 

I’ll turn again a sceptic soon.” 

[The nine verses with tfdiich this section concludes are 
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marked by Scbegel as interpolations, but they are found 
in the Bombay edition. In one of them (v. 34) Buddha is 
mentioned and compared to a thief (YailuX hi dim as sa tathd 
hi Buddhah). I have not noticed any reference to Buddha in 
the Mahabharata, unless there be an allusion to him in the 
following half verse, xii 7124, which is repeated in verses 
9034 and 10517 Etad huddliva ( buddhya in verse 10517) 
bhaved buddhah lam anyatl buddlutrlakshaunm “ Understanding 
this, a man will become intelligent ( buddhah ) . What other 
mark of an intelligent man ( buddhah ) is there ? ”] 


The words of which the following lines are a free transla- 
tion purport to have been addiessed by Lakshin ana to his 
brother Bama, when the latter was overwhelmed with gnef 
on healing a false rumour of the death of his wife Slta. Bama 
is not stated to have made any reply, but his answer to 
Jabali may be regarded as expressing the sentiments which 
the poet assigned to his hero, as in consonance with his whole 
character. 


XXV. Virtue (Burnt! mb Useless 

Riimayana vi 83, 14 ff , Bomb Ed , and vi 62, 15 ff., 
G-orr Ed 

My brother dear, thy life is pure ; 

Thou spurnest every sensual lure, 

Thy conduct all is noble, just ; 

The world, secure, thy word can trust 
Yet what does all this virtue boot 1 
To thee it brings no meed, no fruit ; 

For thou art ciushed by ills : I deem 
That virtue is a baseless dream. 

Our senses outward obj'ects show ; 

And thus that such exist we know. 

Of virtue no such form I see. 

And deem it a nonentity. 

Were virtue real, then thy fell 
And hateful foe would sii^k to hell ; 
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Whilst thou, so ligliteous, true and good. 
By ill wouldst be no more pursued 
But now, when he enjoys success, 

Whilst thou art plunged in deep distress, 
I learn by demonstiation strong, 

That wrong is right, and right is wiong ; 
T see, — it needs no insight nice, — 

That vice is virtue, virtue vice 

The righteous pine, the w lcked thrive , 

Why vainly after virtue strive ? 

In virtue, then, no moie confide , 

If thou would’st turn thy foi tune’s tide, 
With vigour act , arise, arise , 

And tbme own greatness recognise 


XXVI little oi *hitt> ihfftrull in asmdmn. 
Mahabhili ata m 17402. 

The principles of duty lie 

Enveloped deep in mystery 

On what can men their conduct found ? 

Eoi reasonings lack all solid giound , 

The Veda with itself conflicts, — 

One text another contradicts , 

No mum old, however wise, 

A sure unerring norm supplies 
The only rule is — ne’er forsake 
The beaten road the many take 

XXVII JJupurahon for glcatlt 

MaluibhCu ata xu 12078 ff , 12447 ft’ 

Before King Yama’s awful band 
Ainves, to speak its lord’s command. 


* Yama is the ruler o£ the dead, the Indian Pluto 
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And beai thee to the lealms of death, — 
Whilst yet thou draw’st thy vital breath, — 
My son, in grave and earnest mood, 

Stnvo after light and rectitude 
Befoie the Rider of tlio dead 
Resistless, umm passioned, dread. 

Thy life, with every root and stay. 

And bond of kinship, teai s away , 

Before the deadly tempest blows, 

Which Yama’s near appioach foreshows ; 
Befoie the regions of the sky 
Begin to wlinl befoie tlune eye , 

Befoie thine ear to every sound 
Is closed, and terror leigns around ; 

While yet thou art lespited, care 
Foi things unseen, for death prepare. 

And sunk m meditation deep, 

The fruits of holy knowledge reap. 

Befoie the niemoiies of thy life, — 

So oft with right and good at stiife, — 

Of acts of thoughtless folly, rise. 

To vex thy soul, now thou art wise, — 

That only real treasuie store. 

Which thou slialt keep foi evermore 
Befoie decay thy body wcais, 

Aud with it stiengtli and beauty bears. 
Those noblest troasuies hoard m haste, 
Which neithei time noi chance can waste. 
Betuic disease, stem chaiioteer, 

Thy due destroyci, death bungs neai, 
Whose force thy feeble fiame shall rend, — 
In utes austere thy moments spend 
Befoie the hideous wolves which dwell 
In moitals’ bodies, lieice and fell. 

Assail thy lite on every side. 

On virtue's pathway onward stride. 
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Make haste, before the fatal gloom 
Bound thy lone road begins to loom, 

Before thine eye the golden trees 
Above the mountain's summit sees.* 

Before from wisdom’s hallowed way 
By evil men thou’rt led astray , — 

Misled by foes that look like friends, — 

With ardour seek the highest ends. 

With ceaseless care amass that wealth 
Which neither thieves can filch by stealth/)* 
Nor greedy tyrants snatch away. 

Which even in death shall with thee stay 
The treasures which thou thus dost gain 
For evei shall tlune own remain 
Unshared shalt thou enjoy the meeds 
Acquired by thine own righteous deeds 
Dismissing every vulgar care, 

For yonder nobler life prepaie 
To earth’s attachments bid adieu, 

And fix on higher bliss thy view 
The road which thou dost traverse swarms 
With foes, with hoi nets’ hideous forms 
Guard, then, thy works, as thou dost go. 
Against the assaults of every foe 

When men with fear and anguished heart, 
From hence to worlds unknown depart, 

No band of kinsmen dear, or fuends 
With loving care their path attends. 

Of what avail are stores untold, 

Of jewels, silver, gems, and gold, 

When, as the body’s powers decay. 


* The commentator states that to see golden trees is a sign 
of approaching death (Hw anya-vnkslia-dm Janam mat ana- 
chilmam. 

f Compare Matthew vi. 19 ff. , Luke xu. 33. 
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The living spirit flits away ? 

Not all Kuvera’s ■* wealth could buy 
A single hour of bliss on high. 

Or those dire future pains avert. 

Which justice claims for ill-desert 

When mortals leave behind them here 
Their wealth, their fi lends, their kinsmen deai. 
Have they no comrades on the road 
Which leads to Yama’s dread abode ? 

Yes, all the deeds that men have done. 

In light of day, before the sun,-f- 
Or veiled beneath the gloom of night. 

The good, the bad, the wioug, the right, 

These, though forgotten, leappcar, 

And travel, silent, in then lear 

And when — their journey at an end, — 

The dead before King Yama bend, 

And fiom his lips the doom await 
Which settles all their future fate. 

What fittest witness then can rise 
To speak the truth without disguise. 

And all those deeds and thoughts reveal 
Which living men would fam conceal, 

As well as those good acts to tell 
On which fond memory loves to dwell ? 

The conscious soul, the past which knows. 

Itself that past can best disclose. 

And all the secrets bring to light 
Which once were closely wrapped in night 
Men living evei sinless here, 

Shall soar to yonder higher sphere , 

And, clothed m bodies bright and pure. 

Shall gam the meeds their deeds ensure. 


* The god of wealth 


f 2 Samuel xn 12. 
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XXVIII. f ®ke nittg inseparable Jfrtcnb 
Manu vm 17 ; ancl iv 239 ff 

Our virtue is the only friend 
That follows us m death : 

All other ties and friendships end 
With our departing breath. 

Nor father, mother, wife, nor son, 

Beside us then can stay, 

Noi kinsfolk ; virtue is the one 
Companion of our way. 

Alone each creatuie sees the light. 

Alone the world he leaves ; 

Alone of actions wrong or right 
The recompense receives. 

Like log or clod, beneath the sod 
Their lifeless kinsmen laid. 

His friends turn round and quit the ground ; 
But virtue speeds the dead. 

Be then a hoard of virtue stored. 

To help in day of doom 
By virtue sped, we cross the dread, 
Immeasurable, gloom, 

XXIX " eHhat is gone lift ? It is cbm a bapmu ” 
(James iv 14; 1 Peter v 8) 

Malutbhilrata xn 12050 ff. 

The body — is it not like foam 
The tossing’ wave an instant cresting 2 
In it the spirit, bird-like, resting. 

Soon flies to seek another home 
In this thy frail abode, so dear, 

How canst thou slumber free from fear 2 
Why dost thou not wake up, when all 
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Thy watchful enemies ever seek 
To strike thee there where thou art weak, 
To bring about thy longed-for fall ? 

Thy days aie numbered, — all apace 
Thy years roll on, — thy poweis decay 
Why dost thou vainly then delay, 

And not arise, and haste away 
To some unchanging dwelling-place ? 


XXX. instructions tit the grabr 
MaMbhai ala xi 88 ff, 11G ff 

Enslaved by various passions, men 
Profound self-knowledge fail to gam 
Some yield to pride of birth, and scorn 
All those m humbler stations boin. 

By wealth elated, some look down 
On moitals cursed by Foi tune’s flown; 
While others, trained in learning’s schools. 
Contemn the unlearned, and call them fools 
All quickly other’s faults discern , 

Their own to check they never learn. 

But soon a time ai lives when all 
The wise, the foolish great and small, 

The lich, the pool, the high, the low. 

The proud, the humble hence must go 
Within the graveyard lone reclined, 

Their pomp, their lags, they leave behind 
Soon, soon then lifeless fiames a prey 
Become to sure and sad decay 
When forms, once fair, of flesh are left, 

And skeletons alone aie left. 

Say, then, of all the hones mound. 

That strew the sad funereal ground. 

What eye has power to lecogmze 
Those of the rich, the gieat, the wise? 
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When all by death's impartial blow 
Shall, undistinguished, soon lie low. 

Oh, why should now the proud, the strong. 

The weak, the lowly, seek to wrong ? 

Whoe’er, before the eyes of men, 

Or when removed beyond their ken. 

Will heed this warning kind, though stern. 

The highest future good shall earn. 

XXXI " Jfnr toe brought nothing into this tonrlb, aub it 
is mtatn toe ran rarrg nothing out ” — (1st Epistle to 
Timothy vi 7.) 

MahabhCn ata xn 3892 b f. 

Wealth either leaves a man, 0 king l 
Or else a man his wealth must leave. 

What sage for that event will grieve. 

Which time at length must surely bring * 

XXXII Igoto the Sdise ©ughi to |!hhe : a gialogite 4 
Mahdbhdi ata xu. 6526 ff (— 9932 ff) , 8307 ff 
Son. 

Since soon the days of mortals end. 

How ought the wise thou lives to spend * 

What course should I, to duty true. 

My sue, fioni youth to age pursue 5 

Father. 

Begin thy course with study , store 
The mind with holy Vedic lore. 

That stage completed, — seek a wife. 

And gain the fruit of wedded life, 


* This dialogue is leferred to in p 351 f. of Prof. Mn.v 
Muller’s Hibbert Lectuies. 
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A race of sons, by rites to seal, 

When thou art gone, thy spirit’s ■weal. 

Then light the sacred fires, and bring 

The gods a fitting offering 

When age draws nigh, the world forsake. 

Thy chosen home the forest make , 

And there, a cahn, ascetic sage, 

A Avar against thy passions wage. 

That, cleansed from every earthly stain, 

Thou may’st supreme perfection gam. 

Son. 

And ait thou then, my fathei, wise, 

When thou dost such a life advise 2 
What wise or thoughtful man delights 
In formal studies, empty rites 2 
Should such pursuits and thoughts engage 
A mortal more than half his age * 

The world is ever vexed, distressed , 

The noiseless robbers * never rest. 

Father. 

Tell how the world is vexed, distressed ; 

What noiseless robbers never rest 2 
What means thy dark, alarming speech 2 
In plainer words thy meaning teach. 

Son. 

The world is vexed by death , decay 
The frames of mortals Aveais away. 

Dost thou not note the circling flight 
Of those still robbers, day and night, 

* Literally, “When the unfailing ones ever recur” ( amoghasu 
patantlshu). The Commentator explains amoghasu as Cvyw- 
harane saphalasu latnshn “The nights, which are efficacious 
in carrying off life.” 
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With stealthy tread which hurrying past, 
Steal all oui lives away at last ? 

When well I know how death infests 
This world of woe, and never rests, 

How can I still, in thoughtless mood, 

Confide m future earthly good ? 

Since life with every night that goes, 

Still shorter, and yet shorter grows, 

Must not the wise perceive how vain 
Are all their days that yet remain ? 

We, whom life’s narrow hounds confine, 

Like fish m shallow water, pme. 

While men on other thoughts are bent, — 
Like those on gatlicimg flowers intent, — 

As lambs by wolves are snatched away, — 
They fall to death a sudden piey, 

Befoie they yet the good have gamed 
For which they every nerve had strained. 

No moment lose , in serious mood 
Begin at once to practise good , 

To-monow’s task to-day conclude , 

The evening’s work complete at noon — 

No duty can be done too soon.* 

Who knows whom death may seize to-night. 
And who shall see the morning light ? 

And death will nevei stop to ask. 

If thou hast done, or not, thy task 
While yet a youth, from folly cease ; 
Through vntuo seek for calm and peace. 

So shalt thou here attain renown. 

And futuie bliss thy lot shall crown 

Death interrupts the futile dreams 
Of men who, plunged in various schemes. 


Compare Ecclesiastes ix. 10, and xii. 1 
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Arc thinking : “ This or that is done , 

This still to do , that just begun.” 

As toirents undermine the ranks 
Of stately trees that crown their hanks, 

And sweep them downwards to the mam. 
Death teais from earth those di earners vam. 

While some are all on traffic bent. 

And some on household caies intent, 

Aie fighting hard with piessmg need, 

And struggling wives and babes to feed. 

Or with some other ills of life 
Are waging an incessant stufe , 

Death those haid toiling men uproots. 

Before they yet have reaped the fruits 
Of all their labour, all their thought, 

Of all the battles they have fought. 

Death spares no class, no rank, nor age , 

He earues off the fool, the sage, 

The knave, the saint, the young, the old. 

The weak, the stiong, the faint, the bold. 

As soon as men are born, decay 
And death begin to haunt their way 
How can st thou, thoughtless, careless, rest. 
When endless woes thy life infest , 

When pains and pangs thy strength consume, - 
Thy frame to dissolution doom * 

Forsake the busy haunts of men, 

For there has death his favourite den. 

In lonely forests seek thy home. 

For there the gods delight to roam 

Fast bound by old attachment’s spell, 

Men love amid their km to dwell 
This bond the sago asunder tears ; 

The fool to rend it never cares. 


* This simile is found m MahubJuii ala xn, 8311 
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Tli ou dost advise that I should please 
With sacrifice the deities 
Such ntcs I disregard as vam ; 

Through these can none peifection gam. 
Why sate the gods, at cruel feasts. 

With flesh and blood of slaughtered beasts ? 
Far other sacrifices I 
Will offer unremittingly , 

The sacnficc of calm, of truth, 

The sacrifice of peace, of ruth. 

Of life serenely, purely, spent, 

Of thought piofound on Brahma bent * r 
Who offers these, may death defy, 

And hope for immortality. 

And then thou say’st that I should wed, 
And sons should gam to tend me, dead, 

By offering pious gifts, to seal, 

When I am gone, my spirit’s weal. 

But I shall ask no pious zeal 
Of sons to guard my future weal 
No child of mine shall ever boast 
His rites have saved Ins father’s ghost t 
Of mine own bliss I’ll pay the pnee, 

And be myself my sacrifice 


* Erahma-yajiie stluto mumh, te , “as a muni practising the 
Brahma-sacrifice ” I have here ventured to take the compound 
word Brahma-yojne, as meaning a sacrifice of contemplation on 
Brahma, as most suitable to the state of a sage Its recognized 
sense is that of the Vedic sacrifice, i.e , study of the Vedas, 
the woid Biahma having also the meaning of Veda — See Pro- 
fessor M Muller’s “Hibbert Lectures,” p 161 

f By these words (in the oiiginal na mini tmayati prajd 
“ Offspring does not deliver me , ”) the practice of ^raddhas, 
oblations to deceased ancestors, is rejected as useless 
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XXXII 1 “ Italic thme case, cat, iunlt, ant) be mcrvjj ” 
fihugavad Glia xvi. 1 ff = MaliCibhn atu vi i403 fi 

On earth two classes live of men , 

And one is devilish, one divine , 

In one all noble vntucs slime. 

In th’ other evil passions icign 

Fiom mahee free, averse to stufe, 

Mild, bounteous, humble, calm, sinceie, 

Kind, holding other creatines dear, 

The one are pure m heait and life 

The others differ far from these , 

Impure, deceitful, haughty, vain, 

Haish, cruel, causing otheis pam. 

They only care themselves to please. 

Such men enjoyment only puze. 

And so, to sate impuio desire, 

■By fiaud and foice they wealth acqunc ; 

And often thus soliloquize . 

“ This gained to-day ; I soon shall moie 
Acquire, on which my heart is set 
From this and that I hope to get 
Yet further means to swell my store 

“ One foe I’ve smitten ; — all the rest 
Shall undergo a like defeat. 

A mighty lord am I, complete 
In all that makes a moital blest. 

c 
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“ I’m rich, can boast my noble birth , 

With me what other creature vies ? 

I’ll lavish gold, I’ll sacrifice ; 

And lead a life of ease and mirth.” 

So these deluded wretches think. 

On low and sensual pleasures bent} 

But soon, — tlieir brief existence spent, — 
They down to hell, condemned, shall sink. 


XXXIY. Jfmal nbrrthroio of the imehab 
Mctnu iv 170 ff. 

Not even here on earth are blest 
Unrighteous meu, who live by wrong 
And guileful arts who, bold and strong. 
With cruel spite the weak molest 

Though goodness only bring distress. 

Let none that hallowed path forsake • 

Mark what reverses overtake 
The wicked after brief success. 

Not all at once the eaith her fruits 
Produces , so unrighteousness 
But slowly works, yet not the less 
At length the sinner clean uproots. 

At first through wioug he grows in strength. 
He sees good days, and overthrows. 

In strife triumphant, all his foes , 

But justice strikes him down at length. 

Yes, retribution comes, though slow , 

For if the man himself go free. 

His sons shall then the victims be. 

Or else his grandsons feel the blow. 
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XXXV @ 0 ob anb bal) scent tu be equaHji fatumreb here 
net ao hereafter. 

Malwbhurata xn 2798 
Aila says • 

Both good and bad the patient eaith sustains, 

To cheer them both the sun impartial glows, 

On both the balmy an refreshing blows, 

On both the bounteous god, Parjanya, lams. 

Kasyapa replies 

So is it here on caitli, but not foi ever 
Shall bad and good bo favoured thus alike , 

A stern decree the bad and good shall sever, 

And vengeance suie at last the wicked stnke. 
The righteous then in realms of light shall dwell. 
Immortal, pure, in undocaymg bliss , 

The bad foi long, long yeais shall pine m hell, 

A place of woe, a dark and deep abyss. 


XXXVI “ §irait in the gate nub narrate is the toaji tehidt 
ln.ib.eth xmicr life ” 

MahubhCoatamv 2784 

Heaven’s narrow gate eludes the ken, 

Bedimmed and dull, of foolish men. 

Within that portal sternly barred, 

To gain an entrance, O how hard 1 
What forms its bolts and bars ? the sm 
Of those who seek to enter m. 

Men generous, pure, and self-controlled, 

Alone that heavenly door behold , 

To such ’tis ever opened wide ; 

They entering there, in bliss abide. 
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XXXVII. £Lo srconh uonih to man. (Compare Job xiv 7 

Katlmsm itsagara lv. 110. 

The empty beds of riveis fill again, 

Trees, leafless now, renew their vernal bloom , 
Returning moons their lustrous phase resume , 
But man a second youth expects in vam. 

XXXVIII “She kpsr of tunc not prarircallo notircb 

Subhdshitdi nava 255 

Again the morn returns, again the night , 

Again the sun, the moon, ascends the sky 
Our lives still waste away as seasons fly. 

But who his final welfare keeps m sight ? 

XXXIX “ JU1 mm flunk all mm mortal but thcmsclbcs 

(Young’s “ Night Thoughts.”) 

Mahlbluhata m 17041 

Is not those men’s delusion stiange, 

Who, while they see that every day 
So many sweeps from earth away, 

Can long themselves t’ elude all change ’ 

XL, SEho arc flic really blmh, leaf, nub bitinb I 
DcmpatmLsh'.l 20, Pi ainottm amdlu 15 

That man is blind whose mnei eye 
Can nought beyond this world descry , 

And deaf the man on folly bent, 

On whom advice is vainly spent 
The dumb are those who never seek 
To others gracious words to speak 
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XLI. ^eutmitr tho mort.ihtg. 

Bluutj ihans Alnksataka, 35 

Thou hear’st that from thy neighbour’s stores 
Some goods by theft have vanished ; so, 
That none of thine by stealth may go, 
Thou sctt’st a rvatch, and barr’st thy doors 
’Tis well : but knovv’st thou ncvei fear 
When thou dost learn that every day 
Stem death from many a dwelling near 
A helpless victim teais away 1 
Deluded mortals, warning take, 

From such insensate slumber wake 1 


XLII. ,Sm remoticb bo Repentance. 

Mann xi. 22S , Maluilihdi ata in. 13751 b ff, xm 5534 ft 

Whenever men with inward para 
And self-reproach tlieir sins confess, 

And steadfast never more transgress, 

Their souls aie cleansed from every stain , 

As serpents shed then worn-out skins, 

These men are freed from cast-off sins. 


XLin ^Lebtr be lrhitt tooulb bi stress thee mt a sielt-beb. 

MahabMiata v. 1474 b f; xii 1055 9 b f. 

Such deeds as thou with fear and grief 
Would’st, on a sick-bed laid, recall, 

In youth and health eschew them all. 
Remembering life is frail and brief 
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XLIV. Jftett shmtlh think on their rni>. 

Vriddha Ckunahja, 14, 6. 

Did men but always entertain 

Those graver thoughts which sway the heart, 
When sickness comes, or friends depart, 

Who would not then redemption gam ? 

XLV JUcit brlxoui toheit tit itstress. 

Subhtishddi nma 163, Vnddha Chunahja, 176 

In trouble men the gods invoke , 

When sick, submit to vutue’s yoke , 

When lacking power to sin, are good ; 

When poor, are humble, meek, subdued. 

XLVI Jttm lobe the fruits erf totrtnr, not btrtiie itself. 
Sublulshitdmava 43 

In virtue men have small delight , 

To them hei fruits alone are dear ; 

The fnuts of sm they hate and fear. 

But sin pursue with all their might 

XLVII (Effects of habitual snt aitb btriitc rcspcctibelu. 
Mahibhdiata v. 1242. 

Sin practised oft, — experience shows, — 

Men’s understanding steals at length. 

And understanding gone, the strength 
Of sm unchecked, resistless grows 
But virtue ever piactised, lends 
The understanding firmer sway , 

And understanding day by day 
More widely virtue’s rule extends. 
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XL VIII Jt small part of the toil minuet) m gaining 
lur.tltlt tottuli ciisutc ffn.il emancipation 

Ponchatanita 11 127 (117 Bombay Etl ) 

Fools endless labour, caie and moil. 

In staling eaithly wealth enduic 
A hundiedtli pait of all that toil 
Would eveilastmg calm cnsuie. 

XLIX Jtrt to n keeping ut bieto the futuic 
MohabhCn ate v 1248 f 

Let all thy acts by day be light, 

That thou mayst sweetly lest at night , 

Let such good deeds thy youth engage, 

That thou mayst spend a tianquil age 
So act through life, that not in vain 
Thou futme bliss may’st hope to gain 

L ghuljj self-examination 
Sdi rujaclhai a’s Paddhuti, Nlti 2 

With daily sciutmizing ken 
Let eveiy man Ins actions tiy, 

Enqumng “What with biutes have I 
In common, what with noble men 

LI Empiobcmcnt of tunc 
Sui ngadlim a’s Paddhati, p 4 

The sage will ne’ei allow a day 
Unmaiked by good to pass away ; 

But waking up, will often ask, 

“ Have I this day fulfilled my task 2 
With this, with each, day’s setting sun, 

A pait of my brief course is run ” 
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LII. Dirtec bifSntlt , bice f asjj. 

Ihtvpadcsa ii 44 

As stones rolled up a bill with tori and pain. 
Come quickly bounding backward o’er its side , 
’Tis hard the top of virtue’s steep to gain, 

But easy down the slope of vice to glide. 


Lin. " (Suita cabat lapibcm,” &c ; goob sloiuli) ncqmrcb 
Vi iddha Clulnakyn sii. 22 

As water-drops, which slowly fall, 

A pitcher fill by ceaseless flow ; 

So learning, virtue, riches, all 

By constant small accessions grow 


LIV. 'She conbihoit of acquiring knotolebge 

Mahubhli ata v 1537 

How can the man who ease puisues. 

The praise of knowledge ever earn ? 

All those the path of toil must choose — 

Of ceaseless toil — who care to learn. 
Who knowledge seeks must ease lefuse ; 
Who ease prefers must knowledge lose 


LV gmotolcbge a treasure tolnch cannot be lost 
Chhifhja 5 

With knowledge, say, what other wealth 
Can vie, which neither thieves by stealth 
Can take, nor kinsmen make their prey , 
Which lavish’d, never wastes away. 
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LVI JUs frmgrt, biirt krcbis • 'tElu resettle of 
hooks io be goi 

Vruhlha Clulualya xv 10 

The list of hooks is long , mishaps arise 
To bar the student’s progress ; life is brief ; 
Whatever, then, m books is best and chief, 
The essence, kernel, — that attracts the wise. 


LVII ‘Hike ffionktion of Jftortalitj). 

RCmuiyava (Bombay Edition) 11 105 16, (= MBh xi 48, 55 ; 
xn 828, 5683, 8255 ff , 12501, 12516 ff.) 

In scatteungs end collections all ; 

High towering piles at length must fall , 

In parting every meeting ends ; 

To death all life of creatures tends 
The early fall to caith is sure, 

Of fruits on trees that hang mature 
Of mortals here behold a type ; 

They, too, succumb, foi death when lipe 
As houses fall when long decay 
Has worn the posts which formed their stay. 

So sink men’s frames, when age’s course 
Has undermined their vital force. 

The nights which once have passed away, 

And mingled with the morning ray 
Return no more, • — as streams which blend 
With ocean, there for ever end 

Revolving ceaseless, night and day, 

The lives of mortals wear away ; 

As summer’s torrid solai beams 
Dry up the ever lessening streams. 

In hours when men at home abide, 

Death, too, reposes by their side ; 
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When forth they issue, day by day. 

Death walks companion of their way ; 

Death with them goes when far they roam , 
Death with them stays, death brings them home. 

Men hail the rising snn with glee, 

They love his setting glow to see. 

But fail to mark that every day 
In fragments bears their life away 
All nature’s face delight to view. 

As changing seasons come anew , 

Few see how each revolving yeai 
Abridges swiftly man’s career 
As logs that on the ocean float. 

By chance are into contact brought, 

But, tossed about by wind and tide, 

Togethei cannot long abide , — 

So wives, sons, kinsmen, riches, all 
Whate'er our own wc fondly call, — 

Obtained, possessed, enjoyed, to-day, 

To-moirow all are snatched away. 

As, standing on the road a man 
Who sees a passing caravan. 

Which slowly winds across the plain, 

Ones, “ I will follow m your tram 
So men the beaten path must tread 
On which their sires of yore have led. 

Since none can natuic’s course elude, 

Why o’er thy doom in sorrow brood ? 


LVIII “Shr ^fljistcncs of glestittj). 

MahdbMiata xii 846 f , 854 ff. 

How strange, to all her coiuse who mark, 
Must Fortune’s ways appeal, how dark 1 
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For those she seems to favour most, 

By fatal ills are often crossed. 

The man who strongest seems to be, 

Is vexed by some infirmity. 

Oft uch men pine from lack of health, 
And gam scant good from all their wealth 
A prosperous youth, whose hopeful mood 
Foresees long years of coming good. 

To sudden, early death a prey, 

Fiom all his joys is torn away : 

While oft a poor man, fiail and worn, 
Lives out a hundred years, forlorn 
The poor man’s wife, son after son 
Brings forth although he asks for none. * 
The uch man vainly seeks an heir ; 

No sons are granted to his prayer. 

The leech who other men can cure, 
Himself must sharp disease enduie , 

His skill, his learning, nought avail, 

His vaunted drugs and potions fail 
To ease his frame by pain oppressed, 

Or Death’s foiedoomed approach arrest 
And men whom study, deep and long, 

Has taught the rules of right and wrong, 
By women lured, misled by knaves, 

Of vice are often found the slaves. 

No piayers, no rites, no drugs, no spells. 
Can save the man whom death assails. 
Disease and death like wolves devour, 
None, strong or weak, elude their power , 
Not oven the king whose sway extends 
Supreme, to earth’s remotest ends. 


* The original may mean that the poor man does not wish 
either for so many, or for any, sons 
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LIX. ‘Shi game. 

MahMamta iii 13851 ff, xii 12521 ff. 

Men self-controlled, acute and wise, 

Oft fail tlieir aims to realize. 

In vain they plan, in vain they strive ; 
Their schemes are foiled, they never thrive. 
While others worthless, base, or weak, 

Gam often all the good they seek. 

A man the scoundiel’s part who plays 
Lives on in ease through all his days 
One favouring Fortune’s gifts commands, 
Although he sits and folds his hands. 
Another, every nerve who strains. 

Gams no letum for all his pains. 

A man who offspring lacks, adores 
The gods, and humbly sons implores. 

At length, m answer to his prayers, 

His spouse the longed-for children bears ; 
But ah ! they prove a wicked race, 

Who on their parents bring disgrace* 


LX. Contrasts of life. 

Maituhcm, and Sublulskitarnaw 28, 313. 

Haik i here the sound of lute so sweet, 

And there the voice of wailing loud ; 

Here scholars grave in conclave meet, 

There howls the biawlmg drunkard-crowd ; 

* Compare Ecclesiastes ix 11, “I returned, and saw under 
the sun that the race is not to the swift, nor the battle to the 
strong, neither yet bread to the wise, nor yet riches to men 
of understanding, nor yet favour to men of skill, but time 
and chance happeneth to them all.” 
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Hero charming maidens full of glee, 
There tottering, withered dames, we sec 
Such light 1 such shade ' I cannot tell 
If here we live in heaven or hell 


LXI. Jftrans her not albums Jeab to the besnreb cubs 

Mahubhduita xii. S31 ( =xn. 648 6 b f) 

Fnends cannot always bring us bliss, 

Nor foes suffice to bring us ill ; 

Wealth is not always won by skill, 

And rich men oft enjoyment miss 


LXII '©to same. 

Muhabharota v 1430 (compare xiu 7597 — 7606) 

The clever do not always wealth command. 

Nor stupid fools for lack of toitune pine ; 

The wise the course of mundane things divine , 
No other men the secret understand 


LXIII. JJobcrtp icnbs a relish to foob 

MahObharata v 1144 

The poor man daintier faie enjoys 

Than e’er his wealthy neighbours taste , 
For hunger lends his food a zest, 

While plenty pampered palates cloys 


* The expressions m this line are stronger than the 
original employs See prose translation m the Appendix. 
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metrical translations 


LXIV. ‘She Uaitttj) fit JUnbitum 


Vishnu Puitina iv. 24, 48 ff. 

How ma ny kings — their little day 
Q|' power gone by — Have passed, away. 

While yet the stable earth abides, 

And all the projects vain derides 
Of men who deemed that She was theirs, 
The destined portion of their heirs 1 

With bright autumnal colours gay. 

She seems to smile from age to age. 

And mock the fretting kings who wage 
Fierce wars for Her, — for ampler sway. 

“ Though doomed,” She cries, “to disappear 
So soon, like foam that crests the wave, 

Vast schemes they cherish, madly brave. 

Nor see that death is lurking near. 

“ And kinsmen, brothers, sons and sires, 
Whom selfish love of empire fires. 

The holiest bands of nature rend, — 

In bloody strife for Me contend 

“ 0 i how can princes, well aware 
How all their fathers, one by one. 

Have left Me here behind, and gone, 

For my possession greatly care 2 ” 

King Piithu strode across the world, 

And all his foes to earth he hurled ; 
Beneath his chariot wheels — a prey 
For dogs and vultures — crushed they lay. 
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Yet snatched by time’s resistless blast. 

He long from bence away has past , 

Like down the raging flames consume. 

He, too, has met the common doom. 

And Kartavirya, once so great, 

Who ruled o’er all the isles, supreme, 

Is hut a shadow now, a theme 
On which logicians subtly prate 

Those Lords of men, whose empire’s sheen 
Of yore the regions all illumed, 

By death’s destroying flown consumed. 

Are gone ; no ashes e’en aie seen ' 

Mandliatri once was world-renowned . 
What forms his substance now ? A talc ' 
Who hearing this, if wise, can fail 
This mundane life to scorn, so frail, 

So dreamlike, transient, worthless found 7 

Of all the long and bright array 
Of kings whose names tradition shows. 
Have any ever lived 7 Who knows ? 

And now where are they 7 None can say 


LXY. IHhx path of saltation 

Mahubhclrala i. 3176, and 3177, xii. 781 — 3, xn 6508 b ft' 

That man with Brahma union wins, — 

The highest good by sages sought, — 

Who ne’er in deed, or word, or thought, 

’Gainst any living creature sms. 
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LXVI §anctiias but tutcUigniiro . ^clmcss the mb 
ter Imoinlcbgc. 

Mahabhd'i ala v 1382 

The man who every sm forsakes. 

Whose bieast with love of goodness glows, — 

He Nature’s primal essence knows, 

And all the changing forms she takes. 


LXVII u tii,hc extinction erf <8m Ic&bs tn Imolulebge. 
Mahdbhilt at a xn 7447. 

As sinful passion’s files grow cold, 

Men ever deeper knowledge gam. 

Until, at length, when free from stain. 

They in themselves the Soul behold. 


LXVIII. Jfitul beatiiitbe , anb the sclf-Ebtbnmng pnincr 
of the bnttune regarding it 

MaMlhd'i uta ui 13982 , xii. 8959, ff , 11380, ff , 11692, ft 
xiv. 1455, ff 

Let men all worldly longings quell. 

And, sunk m contemplation, dwell 
On tli’ inmost, deepest truth of things, 

Fiom which the spirit’s freedom springs. 
Composed and calm, ascetics feel 
No longei outward woe and weal 
Within themselves enclosed they rest, 

And self-sufficing, live most blest. 

Their state resembles placid sleep, 

’Mid men who troubled vigils keep 
’Iks as, — when winds by night repose, — 

A lamp’s clear flame unflickermg glows. 
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And thus as seasons onward roll. 

The saint, with meagre fare content, 
On deep self-contemplation bent. 
Within himself beholds the Soul.* 

Now see in this most wholesome lore 
The Vedas’ deep esoteric core. 

On no tradition old it rests • 

Its truth at once itself attests. 
Whatever precious gems you find 
In sacred tales, aie here combined. 
Extracted here, you taste distilled 
The nectar thousand verses yield 


LXIX. Q rjutbc through the gloom. 

Mahdbhdi ata xii. 12064. 

The night approaches now . hold fast 
The lamp of holy knowledge, bright 
With ever slowly kindling light, 

To guide thee till the gloom is past 


,, * Compare, though of a different character, the phenomenon 
Inscribed by Professor Reuss, Histoire des Israelites, p. 295, 
ffflte 3, as quoted in the Appendix. 

|| [Although in subsequent verses (8967 f ), systems founded 
|p reasoning, and ignorance of the Vedas, are condemned, we 
l|em to have in the passage before us a recognition of the 
jpf-evidencuig power of certain doctrines, independently of 
W revealed authority. In the pieces preceding, pp. 11-13, 
Intitled “ An Indian Free-thinker’s fate,” and “ The Indian 
Rationalist m ancient times,” strict orthodoxy is required.] 

D 
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t.yy Jfanaha’s sngutg §lt5szbnt5& si Mspaaawm. 

Mahdbhdrata xii. 529, 6641, 9917, 9919 , (also 79S1). 

“ As having nothing, and yet possessing all tilings.” 

How vast my wealth, what joy I taste, 

Who nothing own and nought desire' 

Were this fair city wrapped in fire. 

The flame no goods of mine would waste 

A purer, sweeter bliss he knows 
Whom quelled desire no more annoys 
Than springs from earth’s exciting joys, 

Or even than paradise bestows. 


LXXI. ®hitlur knotolehge leaks. 

datapaths Brahmam x. 5, 4. 16 

By knowledge mortals thither soar 
Where all desires have passed away ; 
Alms, penance, cannot there convey 
The man who lacks this holy lore. 


LXXII. Ipeath; is not the extinction of the gaol). 

MaluibhcLrata xii 12121 

Let no one deem the wise are dead, 

Wlio’ve “ shuffled off this mortal coil,” 

The wise whose lives were pure from soil, 
Who never fell, by lust misled 
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LXXIII. TEhc StUtchiutocr of StUsbrntt.* 
Makahhd) ata xn. 530 (= xn. 5623). 

As men who climb a lull behold 
The plain beneath them all unrolled. 

And thence with searching eye survey 
The ciowds that pass along the way. 

So those on wisdom’s mount who stand 
A lofty vantage-ground command 
They thence can scan the world below, 
Immersed in error, sm and woe , 

Can mark liow mortals vainly grieve, 

The true reject, the false receive. 

The good forsake, the bad embrace, 

The substance flee and shadows chase. 

But none who have not gained that height. 
Can good and ill discern anght 


LXXIY. 'She Btihau Jftariha «mb Jttam 

(Illustrative of the Vedantic doctrine of absorption 
[into Brahma). 

Bnhad Amnyala Upanahad 11 . 4, 1, ff; and iv. 5, 1, ff. 

Two wives, as Indian rules allowed. 

Called pious Yajnavalkya lord. 


* This passage has some resemblance to Lucretius, 11 . 10 f 
Sed nil dulcius est, beue quam mumta tenere edita doctrina 
sapientum templa serena, despicere unde queas alios passimque 
videre errare atque viam palantis queerere vitas, etc. “ But 
nothing is more welcome than to hold the lofty and serene 
positions well fortified by the learning of the wise, from which 
you may look down upon others and see them wandering all 
abroad and going astray 111 their search for the path of life,” 
etc.— M unro. 
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They dwelt in peace and good accord, 

With varying powers and tastes endowed. 

Maitreyi studied, grave and wise. 

The depths of sacred lore to sound , 

In fair Katyayani were found 
Such gifts as women mostly prize. 

Now Yajnavalkya longed to gam 
A higher stage of saintly life. 

And wander far from home and wife. 
Domestic ties esteeming vain. 

He thus addressed his elder bude . 

“ I now go forth alone to roam . 

So let me, e’er I quit my home. 

Between you twain my goods divide.” 

She asked him then, that thoughtful wife 
“ If earth, with boundless treasures filled, 
Were mine, should then my fears be stilled. 
That Yama* soon will claim my life?” 

He said . “ Hadst thou such treasures won. 
Thy lot would but be that of those 
Round whom her halo fortune throws, 
Whose life with pleasure overflows : — 

The grasp of death thou couldst not shun ” 

“ What profits wealth,” Maitreyi cried, 

“ If I must die and leave it soon 
Immortal life, that envied boon. 

To gain, if thou canst guide me, guide ” 


* The Indian Pluto 
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Then Yajnavalkya said : “ Though dear 
To me, my spouse, thou wast before. 

For these thy words I love thee more. 

Now ponder well what thou shalt hear : 

“ A woman holds her husband dear. 

’Tis not her lord, as such, that draws 
Her love ; he’s only dear because 
In hun she sees that Soul appear. 

" With others, too, the same is true : 

Wife, sons — whate’er our own we call — 

Are only dear, because in all 
The Universal Soul we view 

“ Whate’er we round us see, the whole 
Terrestrial system — gods, priests, kings, — 
The vast totality of things — 

Is nothing else than that one Soul. 

“ A lump of salt, as soon as cast 
Into its primal source, the sea. 

Dissolves, and ne’er can cease to be 
A part of that salt ocean vast. 

“ So, sprung from that great Spiiit, men, 
When once their earthly term is spent, 

To him return, and with him blent, 

The sense of life no more retain.” 

“ The dark, mysterious words that end 
Thy sage discourse,” Maitreyl cried, 

“ Perplex my mind Oh > guide me, guide , 
The Soul I do not comprehend.” 

“ Let not the knowledge I now give 
Perplex thee,” Yajnavalkya said ; 
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The Soul, as thou appear’st to dread 
It may, can never cease to live. 

“ A baseless, dualistic dream 
Indulging, vulgar men suppose 
That one another sees, hears, knows 
If ’tis not as the many deem, 

“And if that Soul is all, and none 
But That exists, — and this is so, — 

Whom else can That behold or know ? 
Since thus, Maitreyl, nought but one 

“ Great Spirit lives, there cannot be 
Of separate being any sense 
To mortals left, when they go hence. 

That Soul is deathless , therein sec 
The only immoitality ” 

Thus Yajnavalkya taught Ins wife, 

Who wondering heard his mystic lore. 

And left her then, to come no moie. 

But lead till death a beggar’s life 

In quitting those he loved so well, 

Showed then the saint a husband’s heart , 
Or played he, cold, the Stoic’s part ? 
Tradition fails : we cannot tell 


LXXV. Jlachikrtns : a thcasnphtc storji 

Tallin iya Bialmana in. 11, 8, 1 ff. , and Katha Upanishad 

Desiring heaven, a sage of old 
With sacrifice the gods adored ; 
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Devoting to the priests his hoard 
Of slowly-gathered goods and gold. 

His son, young Nachiketas, stood 
And saw the gifts his father brought, 

To give the priests . “ My Sire,” he thought, 
“ His vow has not made fully good.” 

“ Thou hast not all, my father, given 
Thou hadst to give,” he calmly said , 

One offering more must yet be made, 

If thou would’st hope to merit heaven. 

“ To whom shall I be given, my sire ?” 

His father deemed the question vam ; 

Once more he asked, and yet again : 

“ To Death,” his father cried in ire. 

He rose to go to Death’s abode : 

A Voice addressed him from the ah, 

“ Go, seek Death’s house, and enter there 
What time its lord shall be abroad. 

“ Three nights within his mansion stay. 

But taste not, though a guest, his food ; 

And if in hospitable mood, 

He comes and asks thee, thou shalt say . 

“ ‘ I in thy house three nights have passed.’ 
When next he asks, 1 what did’st thou eat 
Say, ‘First thy children were my meat. 

Thy cattle next, thy merits last.’ ” 

The youth th’ aerial Voice obeyed, 

And dwelt three nights m Death’s abode , 
When questioned by his host, the god, 

He answered as the Voice had said. 
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Disturbed that this his youthful guest. 

Had not been fitly entertained, 

The god, to make amends constrained. 

The stranger humbly thus addressed . 

“ I bow before thee, reverend child ; 

I pray thee crave a boon of me.” 

" My father let me, living, see,” 

The boy rejoined, “ and reconciled ” 

To whom the god , — “ I grant thy prayer ; 
But ask a second boon ” — replied 
“ May my good works,” the stripling cried, 
" Of bliss an endless harvest bear ” 

This, too, according. Death desired 
He yet one boon would choose, the last 
“ When men away from earth have past. 
Then live they still ?” the youth enquired 

“ To solve this question dark and grave 
Was even for gods too hard a task : 

This boon, I pi ay thee, cease to ask. 

Fair youth,” said Death, “ another crave.” 

Young Nachiketas, undeterred, 

Replied, " The boon I choose, bestow . 
Who can like thee the answer know 2 
No boon like this may be compared.” 

Death said : “ Ask all thine heart’s desire , 
Sons long-lived, cattle, gold demand. 

Elect a wide domain of land. 

And length of' days from me require ; 
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" Oi seek what earth can ne’er supply — 

The love of witching heavenly brides, 

And all celestial joys besides , 

But unto death forbeai to pry.” 

The youth rejoined, " The force of man 
Is frail, and all excess of joys 
His feeble organs soon destroys . 

Our longest life is but a span 

“ Wealth cannot satisfy . all zest 
Of pleasure flies before thy face ; 

Our life depends upon thy giace, 

Once more, of boons I crave the best. 

“ For who, with deathless youth though crowned, 
And godlike force, if wise, would deign 
To spend an endless life m vain 
In sensual joy’s disturbing round 7 ” 

When thus the stripling had withstood, 

Though proffered by a god, the lure 
Of sensual bliss, and sought the pure 
Delight of transcendental good, 

Then D.eath, who knew the unborn soul, 

And being’s essence, taught the youth 
The science of the highest truth, 

Through which is reached the final goal. 

“ Two things for men’s regaid contend — 

The good, the pleasant : he who woos 
The good is blest, whilst they who choose 
The pleasant miss the highest end 
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“ The wise between tLe two discern. 
The pleasant spurn the good embrace. 
But tools the pleasant wildly chase : 
To love the good they cannot learn. 


" The first take knowledge for their guide ; 
The last by ignorance are led ; 

Far, far, diverge the paths they tread ; 

The chasm that parts their goals is wide. 

“ The fools who ignorance obey. 

Conceive they much have learnt and know. 
But roam, unwitting where they go, 

As blind men, led by blind men, stray. 

“ With fortune’s favouis vain elate. 

The men whom earthly passions fire. 

To no sublimei aim aspire. 

Nor dream of any fatuie state. 

“ Of all the objects men can know, 

The highest is the Soul, too high 
For common mortals to descry, 

Whose eyes are dazzled by outward show. 

“ Some men have never learnt this lore, 
And some whom sages seek to teach, 
Possess no faculty to leach 
This sacred doctime’s inner core. 

“ 0 skilled and wonderful, my son, 

Is he the Soul who gains and knows • 

This subtle science only those 
Can teach who think the Soul as one. 
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“ The sage whose spinb’s gaze intense, 
This God, the Soul, from fleshly eyes 
Impenetrably veiled, descries. 

No longer dotes on things of sense. 

“ Derived from no anterior source, 

The Soul, unborn, exempt from all 
The accidents that life befall. 

Holds on its everlasting course. 

The smiter thinks that he can slay , 
The smitten fears that he is slain . 

The thoughts of both alike are vam. 
The Soul survives the murderous fray. 

“ Steel cannot cut, nor cleave, nor tear. 
Nor fire consume, nor water wet. 

Nor winds e’er dry it up, nor yet 
Aught else its deathless essence wear. 

“ A man casts from him on the shelf 
His garments old, and newer takes ; 

So bodies worn the Soul forsakes. 

And new assumes, unchanged itself * 

“ The man who learns the Soul to be 
Minute, yet infinitely vast, 

He, by his Maker’s grace, at last 
Its majesty attains to see. 

“ It travels far and wide, at rest , 
Moves everywhere, although asleep. 
Say, who but I the seciet deep 
Of this mysterious God has guessed 2 


* The ideas ni this and the preceding verse are taken from 
the Bhagavad Gita. See also Maliabharata xi 91 f 
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“ By reasoning, thought, or many books. 
This hidden Soul is sought in vain. 

That man alone the Soul may gain, 

On whom the Soul with favour looks,* 

" Elected thus, the sage believes 
His oneness with the One Supreme ; 
Awakes for ever from the dream 
Which uninstructed men deceives ; 

“ And now from imperfection purged, 
And freed from circling life and death, 
He calmly yields his vital breath. 

And in the Sovereign Soul is merged. f 


LXXVI. gStmibrrful Attribute of the glrahmatts. 

(Mahdblm ata i. 33S3 f., 7045 if. ; iii. 50; 1395; 12470 ff ; 
13362 ff., 13427; 13434 ff. , 13676 ff ; 13684 ff. , xii. 
6057 ff. ; 6951 ff. ; sail. 2084 ff. , 2160 ff ; 7163—7184 , 
7213 ff , 7412 ff , Manu ix 314 ff) 

(It is perhaps not very easy to determine in what sense 
some of the most extravagant assertions in the verses which 
I have translated are to be understood On the one hand it 
will he seen from one of the notes given below, that the 
statement there referred to, is regarded by Kulluka the com- 


* In regard to the translation of this verse, see the Appendix, 
and the renderings of Dr Boer and Professor Max Muller there 
quoted. 

t The general substance of the Vedantic doctrine of 
absorption is here expressed, not in any words of the Katha 
Upamshad. 
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meutator as eulogistic and hyperbolical, and from anothei, 
that the gods and worlds are in some way regarded as 
dependent on the sacrifices of the Brahmans. Compare my 
“ Original Sanskrit Texts,” Yol. v , where the god Indra is 
said to be stimulated by the Soma libations which he drank, 
and strengthened to support the earth and the sky, (p. 88) , 
and where a similar effect is said to be produced by the hymns, 
prayers, and worship addressed to him, (p. 91). The action 
of the worshipper and the god on each other, is thus in some 
measure reciprocal. The worshipper by his offerings and his 
hymns strengthens the god, and thus enables him to afford 
the help which the suppliant requires. 

Befoie the Biahmans bow with awe , 

Esteem their every word as law ; 

For they shall prosper all, who treat 
The priests with filial reverence meet 


As pure and lustious gleams the fire. 
Which lights the foulest funeral pyre, 

As that which household hearths illumes, 
Or holy offerings consumes 
No touch of objects base or vile 
Can all-destroying fire defile * 

So, though they servile tasks + pursue, 

To Brahmans high esteem is due. 


* Comp. Prof A. Holzmann’s Agni, pp. 10 ff. 
f The words m the original are “ all undesirable works ” 
By the commentator on Manu ix 319, where the same verse 
occurs, “ undesirable ” is explained as ( kutsita ) bad, or “ mean,” 
as it is rendered by Sir W Jones The commentator says 
that as the verse is of an eulogistic character, ( stulyarthatvut ), 
it is not to be regarded as conti ary to the rules of Scnpture, 
some at least of which forbid a Brahman, unless in cases of 
necessity, to engage in the occupations of the lower castes 
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For be he stolid as a clod, 

A Biahman is a mighty god. 

How much more, then, should those who shine 
By learning be pronounced divine ! 

By them, — whose might sustains the world,* 
It could be into rum hurled. 

And others formed to take its place. 

With guardian gods, a younger race. 

Could aught the Brahmans overthrow. 

The gods themselves would feel the blow. 

And fall fiom heaven, resourceless left, 

Of all their best allies bereft. 

Through their high grace to gods ’tis given 
In bliss serene to dwell in heaven. 

By them cast down, the demon host 
Lies prostrate on the ocean tost 
By their transforming cuise malign. 

The sweet sea-waves were turned to brine 
No power could form tk’ ethereal space,f 
Or shake Himalay from its base ; 

No dam could stem the Ganges’ tide; 

No might can quell the Brahman’s pride. 

The dam of law upreanng, they 
The surging flood of evil stay, 

Which truth and right would sweep away. 

Then- gold they never grudge to give ; 

A silent, lovely life they live ; 

Whate’er may be their outward state. 

They never grieve 01 feel elate. 


*Tlie commentator on Manu ix 316, understands the 
dependence of the worlds, and the gods, on the Brahmans, to 
he connected with the sacrifices offered by the latter. 

t Yet it is stated in Malmbharata xu, 6132, that Br ahma 
created the other (alalia). 
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In scented silken robes becbgbt, 

They know no pnde, no vain delight. 

If wrapped in skins, or coaisely clad, 

And smeared with mud, they are not sad. 

Nor plenteous fare, nor lack of food. 

Affects their calm, unchanging mood. 

And thus a sinless life they lead, 

From worldly ties and passions freed. 

What forms their wealth ? this life austere. 
Their power ? that potent word we hear 
Of other mortals they are guides , 

In them all sacied lore resides 
They know the nicest points of light ; 

No jot eludes their pieicmg sight. 

A heavy yoke sustaining, strong, 

They draw the social car along, 
lake oxen staunch, though rough their road. 
They nevei sink beneath their load 
With fullest knowledge blest, and free 
From doubt, the final goal they see. 

The highest good they seek to gain, 

And lead on others in their tram 

The Biahman deem a lamp whose light 
Can guide athwait the gloom of night ; 

An eye, through which what else were sealed, — 
To even the sagest kes levealed 
Of other causes he the cause, 

The proof of proofs, the law of laws.* 


* The last four words of this line are not in the original ; 
but have been added for the sake of the rhyme they afford, as 
they harmonize with the two preceding characteristics ascribed 
to the Brahmans. The words “proof of proofs,” ( pramamsya 
pramunam cha,) could perhaps be better rendered “ authority 
of authorities ” 
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The next verses are different in their tendency. 

LXXVII. Ipihersitics among ISrahmans. 
MaMblmata xiii 2092 flF. 

After declaring, in verses 2084 ff that Brahmans should be 
honoured, and asserting their great powers, Bhlshma refers to 
their varieties . — 

Deeiu not m chaiacter the same 

All those who bear the Biahman’s name 

Among them every sort you find. 

In work, in character, m mind. 

Some dangerous, dark, resemble wells, 

Whose mouth luxuriant grass conceals ; 

While others are as clear as day, 

When shines the sun’s unclouded ray. 

Some cattle tend, some till the ground , 

Some, begging, roam the country round. 

Some fierce, and wild, obey no rule. 

While some a.re soft as cotton-wool. 

Some liaimless hves ascetic lead, 

From earthly hopes and longings freed ; 

While some, to sordid passions slaves. 

Are liais, thieves, and arrant knaves ; 

And others in the mimic’s art * 

Adepts, m plays enact their part. 

By lives so low, by acts so base, 

Some men this highest caste disgrace, 


* This might have been otherwise rendered : — 

And others, leagued with dancers, stoop 
To join a dancing, acting, troop. 

See, however, the quotation given below from Prof. Wilson’s 
“ Theatre of the Hindus,” m which he intimates Ms opinion, 
that the profession of an actor was not considered disreput- 
able in ancient India j as well as the remarks which precede. 
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Which other some, not better horn, 
By virtue, learning, fame, adorn. 
But he who virtue’s laws obeys. 
Howe’er subsisting, merits praise 


LXXVIII liiiurtolfiijje ±0 be sought front all rastaa, tohidt 
all spring from gjraittim 

MaMhMi ala xn 11811 

From knowledge spungs redemption seek 
That lore in faith, with spirit meek. 

From Brahmans, Kshatuyas, Vaisyas learn. 

Nor even the Sudra’s teaching spurn 
This lowest order none should scorn , 

For though from different members born, 

All castes from Brahma sprang , the name 
Of Brahman all may fitly claim * 

And all by revei ent impulse stirred. 

Recite aloud the sacied Word 
To thee I tell the inmost core 
And sense of this most holy loie : 

This world is Biahma • all we see 
Aiound is nothing else than He. 

The following is a somewhat different and complete, 
wing of the same lines 

Thiongh knowledge men ledemption earn. 

And never more to eaith return 

Such knowledge seek, — make this thy task, — 

From Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas ask, 

Yea, even fiorn lowly Sudras leain. 

And so shalt thou the truth discern 
Be full of faith ■ whoe’er believes 
The fruit of holy lore receives 
The humble Sudra none should scorn , 
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For though fiom different membeis born, 

All castes alike from Brahma spnng, 

Anri so are Brahmans all, 0 king 
From lips of all the sacred word. 

Recited, too, is ever heard. 

Of that blest word now leam the coie, 

And live in error sunk no moie 

This word that deepest tiuth makes known, 

That Brahma and the world are one 
The lack of knowledge know to be 
The source of mortals’ misery ; 

This brings them back again to earth 
In ever varying forms of birth. 

Seek, therefore, knowledge . wheresoe er 
Thou seekest, thou shalt find it theie 
To no one class isJmtira"C»P fined , 

T t lighl«=“- evem 'the Sildra’t mind. 

Some ier gams it, high or low-. 

While sad, no change shall cvei know 
Some 1' 

^kjowmg remarkable words of the sage Bhngu are 
tded. They are quoted and translated ill mj 

Ar< t Sansknt Texts,” i. 138 ff 
Ar 

^ LXXIX 4 I 0 bistnuiiou of CTastcs. 

Mahdbhmata xii 6939 

When Brahma framed the world of men, 

He made it all Bralimanic then. 

By no distinction marked of class. 

They formed one homogeneous mass. 

But when in time they showed diverse 
And widely varying characters, 

Those men whose natures were the same. 
Conjoined, received a separate name. 
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The following passage is written in a snmlai spmt 
MulwWuhvtu xni 6C12 


Th P © < a puie in all Ins ways, 
y ’ s P'^^sio^s sternly swa\ s 

^ . respect can rightly claim 

ne who bears the Biahman’s name 
''o Brahma ruled, and he well knew 
mete to every class its due. 


n worthy acts, a natuie sound, 

'th in any Sudra found, 

'y merits more esteem 
^hless Biahmans , — so 1 deem 


or hallowing rites, nor store, 
of sacred lore 
( hinan ; nought avails 
s conduct fails 


-puai ■ 


ites a man 
else ever can 
s lives are pure, 
uhood secure 

are shows no change, 
and, m all its range. 

That . Brahman deem in whom. 
Exempt liom goodness, passion, gloom, 
The stainless Brahma dwells, serene : — 
None else deserves the name, I ween 


LXXX Jftital beatitude attainable ebrit bji loin caste men 
anb bu toanreu 

xii. 8801 , xiv 592 

Know this, the highest good, the final rest, 

To gam with Brahma union , — this the goal . 
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LXXXYII SBltiti makes a matt a JBeahman 
Mnluibluiiata in. 17392, xii 2363, ill. 12470. 
A spirit (Yaksha) asks . 

What is it makes a Braliman * biitli. 

Deep study, sacred lore, or worth 2 

King Yudhislithira answers ; 

Nor study, sacred lore, nor birth 
The Brahman makes , ’tis only worth 

All men — a Brahman most of all — 

Should virtue guaid with care and pains. 
Who vntue rescues, all letams; 

But all is gone with virtue’s fall 

The men in books who take delight, 
Frequenters all of learning’s schools. 

Are nothing more than zealous fools , 

The team'd are those who act aright. 

More vile than one of Sudra race 
That Biahman deem, whose learned stoic 
Embraces all the Yedic lore. 

If evil deeds his life disgrace 

That man deserves the Brahman’s name 
Who offenngs throws on Agni’s flame, 

And knows his senses how to tame. 

LXXXV1II Ight true $r<t!umm. 
Mahdbhai ala m. 14075 
No better than a Sfidra deem 
The Brahman wise m sin, the slave 
Of low degrading vice, the knave 
Who fain a holy man would seem 
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But lank with men of priestly birth, 
The SMia tiuthful, self-restramed. 
By constant acts in vntue tiained 
A twice-born man is he by worth 


LXXXIX (gonbiuss .essential to a $5rahmait. 

Muhdbhd) ata xn 2363. 

The pious man who Soma * drinks, 

Fiom all base deeds with horror shimks. 
Calm, unaspiring, tender, mild. 

Kind, patient, just, in guile a child, — 
Deserves alone the Biahman’s name, 

Which no bad man can ever claim 


XC. <Sainc. 

MahdbJuliata xin. 1542 f 
Kasyapa says • 

Nor vedic learning deep, nor store 
Of legends, or of Sankhya lore. 

Nor stainless biitli, avails to save 
The pnest who lives to vice a slave. 

Auxi says 

The man who much lias read, and deems 
His brain with copious learning teems, 

Who yet misusing what he knows. 

On worthier men disci edit throws, — 

By such base arts shall surely miss 
In futuie worlds enduring bliss 

* The juice of the Soma plant, as part of a religious rite. 
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XCI fttoicssttm hutlurot Jpradtce 
MaliCibliCtrata xm 1550 f 

Some Bialimans roam the 'world, mound. 

And loudly virtue’s * piaises sound, 

Yet fail to practise what they preach , 

Nay, vice by vicious living teach 
To honour such let no one think , 

"VVho gives them gifts to hell shall sink 

XCII. d>rrat SHcalih: injurious to Jkahmatts 
Maluibhlmta xin. 3082. 

To own too ample stores of wealth 
Destroys a Brahman’s moral health 
The man who no misfortune knows, 

Whose life in bliss unbroken flows. 

And who, by Fortune long caressed, 

Is deemed by all supiemely blest. 

Of such success the price must pay, — 

By vain conceit be led astray. 

But when the Bialimans, filled with pride, 

No longer others wisely guide 
Abandoned by its guardians, then 
Must virtue cease to govern men. 

XCIII. JSrahimtrtg shmtlb slum honour 

Manu ii 162 f. , Mah&bhdrata xii. 8449 f ; 11017 , 
compare 9004. 

A Brahman should from honour shrink, 

As he would poison diead to drink , 

* The original here has dlmma, which may mean caste and 
ritual rules, and speaks of the conduct of the persons m ques- 
tion as leading to a confusion of castes, and so is written from 
a Bralunamcal point of mew 
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Aud love contempt, as if he quaffed 
A sweet celestial nectar-draught 
Though scorned, the wise man sweetly sleeps , 
Though scorned, he evei calmly wakes , 

And scorned, this couise he calmly keeps ; 

Blit woe the scornei ovci takes 


XCIV <tLhe real ascetics 
MaMhMuda lii 13448 f , xn 343 b ft’ , xn. 2979 

The high-souled men who never sin 
In thought, or word, or action — they, 
They are the tiue ascetics pray, 

What vntue’s m a shuvelled skin 3 


XGV c ®lte recluse less meritorious than birtuous men 
toho Itbr tn the tool ll) 

Makdbtoiata xn 12126. 

Fiona every vicious taint though pure, 

A hermit’s virtue cannot vie 
With theirs who ne’er from trials fly, 

But face, and conquer, every lure 


XCVI gUtement from the toorlb not neressarjj for 
self-control 

MahdbJul'i ata xn 5961 , (Comp v. 1680 ) 

Why, pray, to forests wild repair. 

There war against thy senses wage 3 
Where dwells the self-subdumg sage. 

The wood, the hermit's cell, is there 
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XCYI1 JSIwmi’s (Emihrmiuhim of JJrtmaturo Jtsretiasm 

Mahahhuiain xu. 293 fF. 

When old and grey, when stiength decays, 

By foes when crushed, in evil days, 

In om fortune’s heights when downward hulled, — 
Yes, then let men renounce the world , 

But not m days of youth and health, 

When ciowned with gloiy, blest with wealth 
Those scripture texts which praise as best 
A life ascetic, lone, unblest. 

Bragged sadly on in gloomy woods, 

And dreaiy, doleful solitudes. 

Are fictions hatched m squalid schools 
By needy unbelieving fools. 

Which look like tiuth, but pioved, aie found 
To rest on no substantial giound 

To savage beasts it is not given 
By forest life to ment heaven ; 

Yet this same life, by heimits led. 

Then' future bliss ensuies, ’tis said ’ 

When men no pleasuie feel, nor pain, 

A state of stupid torpor gam 

They then have icached perfection, rise 

To heaven, so say the would-be wise. 

But should not trees, — if this be true, — 

And bouldcis, gam peifection too ? 

Foi they arc calm and torpid, feel 
Nor pam nor pleasuie, woe nor weal , 

They dread no want, they seek no ease, 

Like sclf-toimenting devotees. 

Abandon, then, thy vam design ; 

By kingly virtues seek to shine. 
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See how by acts all mortals stuve 
Tlieir ends to gam, tluough effort thrive 
Inaction ne’er perfection brings ; 

Fiom strenuous deeds alone it springs. 

XCVIII SEhat Mmrnncs the COmrader of JUiions. 
Maluibhdiata xn 4094 

’Tis from the soul, the man within. 

That actions all their value win , 

No outward state, whate’er it be, 

Affects an action’s quality 

Would he not sm, a Bialiman sage 
Who slew within a heinntago ? 

Bung gifts no fruit, howe’er piofuse, 

Unless bestowed by a lecluse 7 

XCIX ^he imfffacu of mere theological knotolelige. 

Mahablui) ala v 1623 

No varied store of sacied texts has power 
To save the man in guile and fraud expert , 

His lore foisakes him m his final hour. 

As birds, full-fledged, their native nests desert 

JUxstentics <tni> rites imab.ultng toithout tntoatb panto. 
Maluibhdiata m 13445 

The tuple staff, long matted hair, 

A squalid garb of skins or bark, 

A vow of silence, meagie fare, 

All signs the devotee that maik, 

And all the round of rites are vain, 

Unless the soul be pure fiom stain 
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CI. ‘UTruilt better than sacrifice 
Mahobharata i. 3094 ff ; xii 6003 , xm 3650" ff 

By weighing tiuth and sacrifice appraise, 

A thousand sacrifices truth outweighs 

CII 'cEhc game 

Mahulluiiata sm 1544, (Comp xm 6073 ff). 

In one scale truth, m the othei lay 
A thousand Asvamedhas , tiy ; 

I doubt if all that pile so high, 

Ei en half as much as truth would weigh 

CIII IJcsults of Uruth anh Jalschoob 
tfatapatha BiOhmam ii 2, 2, 19. 

Those noble men who falsehood dread, 

In wealth and glory ever grow. 

As flames with greater brightness glow. 
With oil in ceaseless flow when fed 

But like to flames with water drenched, 
Which, faintly flickering, die away, 

So liais day by day decay, 

Till all their lustre soon is quenched. 

CIV ^Street sabour of (Sod) gleebs • Jfalsehnob 
to be shumteb. 

Taittiilya At any ala x. 9. 

As far and wide the vernal breeze 
Sweet odours wafts from blooming trees, 

So, too, the grateful savour speeds 
To distant lands of vn tuous deeds 
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As one expeit m daiing feats 
Athwart a pit a sword who lays, 

And walking on its edge essays 
The chasm to cioss, but soon letreats, 
With cries, afraid to fall below. 

And trembling stands upon the bnnk,- 
So let a man fiom falsehood shnnk. 
And guard himself fiom future woe 


CV lEnss ot ‘thriue the cnln real ICcss 

Mulidbhiliata v 1289 

Thy virtue guard at any cost 

Wealth none can trust , it comes and goes . 
The good survive misfortune’s blows , 

But virtue lost, — and all is lost 


CVI ^ht Righteous allrauB prosper. 

Mah&bhaiata v 1381, 1223 (comp. v. 4157 ff). 

Whoe’er would wealth abundant earn, 
Should first to practise virtue learn 
Success on goodness always waits. 

As nectar aye the blessed sates 


CV1I ^ighttansneBs more baluahlr than IfltthrB. 
Maluiblidi ata xn. 9810. 

Wealth little satisfaction brings . 

The highest bliss from virtue spiings. 
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CVIH. ^he toalut of nits bcprnbs mt the mtoavl) punto 
of the performer 

Vthju Piiuhm vm 190 

No tamed lore, howe’ei profound. 

Nor all tlie long and vaned round 
Of sacred ntes, can bliss procure 
For "worthless men, in heart impute. 

Although a man with zeal and skill 
Should all external rites fulfil. 

He reaps no fruit of all his toil, 

If sin Ins inner man should soil 
Ev’n he his all m alms who spends 
With heart defiled, secures no meed . 

The disposition, not the deed. 

Has value, — all on it depends. 


CIX Jfate of those Soho hate no belief m birtue , 
benefits of faith 

MalulbJulmtn m. 13747 f. 

The fearful doom of all is sure 

Who laugh at men whose lives are pure , 

Who duty’s binding force deny, 

And scout all virtue as a lie. 

The man who loves to live in sin 
Is like a huge inflated skin ; 

With wisdom’s show himself he cheats, 

For vam are all his proud conceits 
No sin can want of faith exceed, 

While men by faith from sin are freed. 
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Believing men throw off their sms, 

As snakes cast off tlicir worn-out skins* 

CX JEcral ©crohniss essential 
Makoblmata xiv 2835 (comp xm 5544) 

The knaves, untrained in wisdom’s schools 
Who smile at honest men as fools, 

Who never vexed with scruples, long 
Have wealth amassed by fiaud and wiong. 

And then their gams, with lieaits elate, 

To pious uses dedicate. 

On costly sacrifices spend. 

Or ample gifts to Bialnnans send, — 

Such knaves can nevei gain the meeds 
Ordained foi truly lighteous deeds 
Their riches, sprung fiom poisoned roots. 

Can bear none else than deadly fruits 
Bad men, who goodness only feign, 

In hope the world’s esteem to gam, 

With lavish gifts and dainty feasts 
In vain delight a host of priests 

Esteem that Brahman’s doom assured, 

Whoe’er, by lust of gold allured. 

From virtue’s hallowed path departs, 

And heaps up wealth by wicked arts. 

But those who others’ wants lelieve, 

By giving what they have to give, — 

* The following does not sound so satisfactory, but very 
Antinomian , but see the context as given in the Appendix 

Sacrifice is ctcrjitlung 
Mahdbhaiata xu, 2320. 

A man of wicked life, a thief — 

Of sinners yea the very chief, — 

I reckoned good, if so he bring 
The gods a fitting offering 
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The scantiest harvest-gleanings, loots, 

A draught of watei, herbs, or fiuits, — 

These lightcous, self-denying men 
At length the bliss of heaven attain 

CXI Unit JJutj! nnh ^Righteousness, ant) ihm Jjrmts 
Mahdbhfaata xm 7574 (Matthew vi 19 f , xix _’] ) 

With awe smeeie the gods adore, 

Meet honour to thy tutor show, 

With gifts ennch the good, and so 
In heaven enduimg treasure store. 

Thy pious acts perfoim apart ; 

A love for goodness scorn to feign. 

And never, as a means of gam. 

Parade it with self-seeking ait. 

[In xii 1328, it is said, “Let no man bestow gifts in order 
to gam reputation ” (vet dadydd yasase damni)\ 

CXII TEhe most mmtonons (Sifts 
Mahdblulrata xiv 2788 

Rich presents, though profusely given, 

Are not so dear to righteous Heaven 
As gifts, by honest gains supplied, 

Though small, which faith has sanctified. 

CXIII ®i)o Inhmtors of $ara&ise 
Mahubhdi ata v. 1028 

Two men of heavenly bliss are sure, — 

The lordly man who rules a land 
With mild and patient self-command, 

The man who freely gives, though poor 
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CXIV. ‘Ih* best use of SEcalth. 
Mahabhdrata xu, 795. 

For what should wealthy mortals live 2 
Should such their gams enjoy or hoard? 
Not all * should be enjoyed or stored : 
Those use wealth best who freely gfve. 


CXV ©oob praritseb because it is buip 
MuMbhiirata xu. 5906 (comp, xu 1328). 

’Tis not for gam, for fame, fiom fear, 

That righteous men injustice shun, 

And virtuous men hold virtue dear , 

An inward voice they seem to hear 
Which tells that duty must be done 


CXVI. ©oob easg, ebtl iuflfrolt, to a noble man. 

Mahdlhaiata vn. 5960. 

A noble man no effort needs 
To make to practice noble deeds ; 

But, oh 1 he stiuggles hard and long 
Before he perpetrates a wrong. 


CXYIL (Effort, not success, the test of ©oobness. 
MahabMuita v. 3313 

A man who toils with all his strength 
A high and righteous end to gam, 

May fail, — but has not wrought in vam , 
His merit gains its meed at length. 


* The apparent i igour of the original is modified here 
F 
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CXVIII <£btl intentions, :f relnnpusheti, not purasftch 
Malwbhdi ata v 3314 

Should thou the base intention nurse 
To wrong another, pause and think 
Even then if thou from sin shalt shunk, 

Thou shalt of guilt escape the curse 

CXIX Thrtuc lies in the thought, not m the act 
Maluibharata xn 7063 (comp, xm 7593 6 ff ) 

The real seat of virtue’s in the mind 

And not in outwaid act, so say the wise : 

Let therefore every man in thought devise. 
With earnest zeal, the good of all mankind 


CXX. Virtue must be a man’s ohm uiwiieb act 

Mahabhdmta xii 7064 

In virtue’s practice men alone must stand , 

No friends can e’er their moral efforts share • 
Wise guides or books the rule of life declare ; 
But only men themselves their acts command. 

(Comp. xiii. 7594 s ' ff , translated above, No. cxi., first line 
of verse second. It is only the first clause which corresponds 
to this passage, and the meaning is different, though the 
words correspond ) 

CXXI. fiiitb anh |§carilcss Jftm 

Maluibharata xm 3010. 

That man beloved by other lives 
Who kindly acts and kindly gives : 

From other men a fitting meed 
He gains for every loving deed 
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Those who have power to help, but fail 
To heed the needy suppliant’s wail, 
Who treat his prayer with cold disdain. 
These justly repiobation gam 
The man who kindly treats a foe 
By stem misfortune’s stioke laid low. 
Who sues for help in humble mood, — 
He who so acts is truly good 


CXXII 1 Eke humble are toise 
Mahdbhdrata v. 1010 

Those men who far ’bove others rise 
By learning, wealth, or royal state. 
And yet with pride are ne’er elate. 
By all are j'ustly reckoned wise 


CXXIII Jttarlts of a birinons man 
Mah&blm ata v. 1088 

No ill the thoughtful man disturbs, 

His hungry appetite who curbs, 

In comfort all his household keeps. 
Who toils immensely, little sleeps. 

Who, not content to help his friends, 
When asked, his help to foes extends. 


CXXIV Selfishness 
Mahabhdiata v. 1011 

Who more inhuman lives than he. 
Of dainty food who eats the best. 
In rich attire is always drest, 

And stints his helpless family 2 
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€XXV. “ If jits profcifo not fox his ohm, . . he is tootst 
than an tnffhel " (1st Epistle to Timothy v. 8.) 

Manu xi 9 

Those men who ample gifts on strangers waste, 

And leave their own to pine in want and woe, 

Of goodness only cam the empty show — 

To poison turns the homed piaisc they taste 
The fools who thus to suffenng doom theii kin, 
And costly utes fulfil to merit heaven. 

From all the acts peiformed, and largess given, 

No bliss shall find, but reap the fiuit of sm., 


CXXYI. ghsmtcrestchnrss “ Jin gooh aitb kith, hoping for 
nothing again ” (St Luke vi 34 f ) 

MdhabhCuata m 16796. 

The good to others kindness show, 

And horn them no leturn exact . 

The best and gieatest men they know, 

Thus evei nobly love to act. 


CXXVII go to others as pe tooixlh that ihefi shouih ho 
to poa 

MtihObharaia v 1517 ; xn. 9248 b £ , 9281 a , xin. 5571 t 

Whene’er thy acts the source must be 
Of good or ill to other men, 

Deal thou with them in all things then 
As thou would’st have them deal with thee. 
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CXXVIII. Jftarhs at a gooi) man 
Mahdbhdiata n. 2424 and 2438 f 
The good kind actions recollect, 

But base, injurious deeds foiget ; 
On doing good to others set. 
They never lecompence expect 


CXXIX. ^he game 

Mahdbh&raia l 6110,6254, and in 1J252. 

Blind deeds are never thrown away 
On men of real goodness, — such 
Are not content to give as much, - 
As they have got, far more repay, 

Nay, even a hundredfold bestow 
For here the gods no measure know 


CXXX. |5mftrencr a iutg 
MaMbhdmta ni. 13745, xii 353P 

A man should do with all his might 
The good his heart has once designed 
Ne’er let him wrong with wrong requite. 
But be to others ever kind. 


CXXXI. me prespent]) of ethers not te be enbieb. 
MaMbhiii ata xiii. 3880. 

On thee to smile though fortune never deign. 

Her favourites’ happier lot with calmness bear , 
For prudent men fiom wealth they do not share,. 
But others’ own, enjoyment ever gam 

[The last two lines of this maxim are ambiguous, and may, 
perhaps, admit of an unfavourable interpretation , viz , that 
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the unfortunate may find means of benefiting by the wealth 
of others, by recommending themselves to their favour. See, 
however, the context, as given in the Appendix ] 


CXXXII. £ 3he requtier, not equal to Ihe boer, of ijoob arts. 

MaMbMmta xn 4993 

The man who manifold hath paid 
A kindness on himself conferred, 

Does less than he who, only stirred 
By generous impulse, lent him aid 


C XXXIII “ tEhis is the lain anb the prophets ’’ 
(St Matthew vn 12.) 

ViLiimui chauta 158 

In one short verse I here express 
The sum of tomes of sacred lore . 
Beneficence is righteousness , 

Oppression sm’s malignant core. 


CXXXIV go not to others to hat thou fuoulb'si not habe 
bone to thee. 

Pmichatanii a m 104 (or 103, in another edition ) 

Hear virtues sum expressed in one 
Bnef maxina — lay it well to heart. 

Ne’er do to others what, if done 
to thee, would cause thee inward smart 
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CXXXY. “ If ge lobe them iuhich lobe pn bihat tetoatb 
habe p ? ” (St Matthew v. 46.) 

Panchatanha i. 277 (or 247 m another edition.) 

His action no applause invites, 

Who simply good with good repays : 

He only justly merits praise 

Who wrongful deeds with kind requites 


CXXXV1. < 7Eltc highest boorshtp erf the Ipeiiji. 
Bhdgavata Pm ana vm 7, 44. 

To scatter joy throughout thy whole 

Surrounding world , to still men’s grief • — 
Such is the woiship best and chief 
Of God, the Universal Soul 


CXXXVII '(She proper arm of life. 

JJhdgauita Pm dm x. 22, 35 

He only does not live in vain 
Who all the means within his reach 
Employs, his wealth, his thought, his speech, 
T’ advance the weal of other men. 


CXXXVIII ‘iShx means of attaining to final liberation. 

Vi iddha Gluluakya xv 1 

Those men alone tlic secret know 
Which final liberation brings, 

Whose hearts with pity oveiflow 
To even the meanest living things — 

Not those a beggar’s garb who wear. 

With ashes smeared, with matted hail. 
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CXXXIX " (JDbmomt rbtl toxth goob ” (Epistle to the 
Eomans xn 21.) 

Mahabhdratu m 13253, v 1518, xii. 9972. 

With meekness conquer wrath, and ill with ruth. 
By giving niggaids vanquish, lies with truth 

CXL " ®hc token he toas rebtleb, rrtotUb not again " 
(1st Epistle of Peter u. 2, 3 , in. 9 ) 

Malulbhdrata v 1270 , xu 11008 

Reviling meet with patience , ne’er 
To men malignant malice bear 
Harsh tones and wrathful language greet 
With gentle speech and accents sweet 
When struck return not thou the blow 
Even gods their admiration shew 
Of men who thus entieat a foe 


CXLI. “ If thine enemy hunger, ferb hint ” (Proverbs xxv. 
v 21 f , Epistle to the Romans xn 20 ) 

Mahiibhmata xn. 5528 

That foe repel not with a frown 
Who claims thy hospitable aid , 

A tree refuses not its shade 
To him who comes to hew it down. 


CXLII Jfotgiheness of Injuries 

Sublulshitdi nava, 274. 

A heio hates not even the foe 
Whose deadly bow is ’gainst him bent , 
The sandal-tree with flagrant scent 
Imbues the axe winch lays it low. 
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OXLIII Suppliants not to he sent emptg stag. 
MaMbhdrata xiiL 3212 

Let none with scorn a suppliant meet, 

Or from the door untended spurn , 

A dog, an outcast, kindly treat, 

And so shalt thou be blest m turn 


CXLIV. Uhe same 


Hitopadeia i 55 (or 33). 

The good extend their loving care 
To men, however mean or vile , 

E'en base Cliandalas’ * dwellings share 
Th’ impai tial moonbeam’s silvery smile 


CXLY ^Jarrell) ahb largo heart ebness 
Panchatantm v. 38 

Small souls enquire “ belongs this man 
To our own race, or class, or clan ” ? 

But larger-hearted men embrace 
As brothers all the human race. 


CXLYI. Compassion shonlb hr shotoit to all men. 
Ramayana vi. 115, 41. 

To bad as well as good, to all, 

A generous man compassion shows 
On earth no mortal lives, he knows. 

Who does not oft thiough weakness fall 


* Ch&nrtala has the same sense as Pariah, a man of the 
lowest, or of 110 , caste 
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CXLVII. Jt matt mag leant from the humblest, 

Manu, u 238, and iamgadham's Paddhaii , Nlti, 34. 

From whomsoever got, the wise 
Accept with joy the pearl the}' prize. 

To them the mean may knowledge teach. 

The lowliest lofty virtue preach 

Such men will wed, nor view with scoin, 

A lovely bride, though humbly born 

When sunlight fails, and all is gloom, 

A lamp can well the house illume. 


CXLVIII. (inch mag be garnch from ebcrutlung. 
Mcihabhamta, v 1125. 

From madmen’s ravings even, the wise. 

And children’s pratthngs, good may gain 
As workmen skilled extract the vein 
Of gold in rocks that bedded lies. 

(Compare xu. 11812 (See above, No. lxxviu p 65.) 


CXLIX. Jftm are formeb bg there assoetates. 

Makdbhdiata, v 1272 , vii. 5961 , xu 11023. 

As cloth is tinged by any dye 
In which it long time plunged may lie; 
So those with whom he loves to live 
To every man his colour give. 
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CL. (Etnl mm to hr .iboibcb 
MahdbliCii ata, v 1164, xn 2797. 

yet good men ne’ei with bad themselves ally ; 

Whene'er a friendly bond the two unites, 

The guiltless shaie the doom the knaves that smites 
Moist wood takes file, and burns, when mixed with dry. 


CLI Unto the bnse onb foolish rropcrttbtlj) are affcrtrb 
i>22 §actrt$ 

MalulbJua ata, 1 3077, 

The fool i\ho listens day by day 
To all that men around him say, 

Whate’er is worst drinks in with gieed, 

As pigs on gaibago love to feed 
But hearing others talk, the wise 
The piecious choose, the vile despise , 

Just so do swans, with innate tact, 

From milk and water, milk extract. 

CLII. (Effects of gosh aitb bail companji. 
Mahdbklrata, 111 25 (compare 11 . 223, 251). 

To herd with fools, delusion breeds, 

To enor, vice, and misery leads ; 

While those who wait upon the wise 
On virtue’s ladder ever rise 
Let men who covet calm of mind 
The old, the sage, the ughteous find , 

From such the way of duty learn , 

Thus aided, truth and right discern. 

Such men’s example, influence, looks, 

Teach better far than many books 
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CL11I SEniusccming mm’s praise hiortliless 

MaluilJwi utu, xn 4217 

What booth the censure or applause 
Which undisceming men bestow ? 
Who ever heeds the senseless crow 
That m the forest harshly caws * 


(JLIV " Take tongue ran ito man iantc ” (James m. 8 > 

MaliabhCiiata, v. 1170. 

’Tis very hard to curb the tongue, 

Yet all this needful power should seek , 

For who much useful truth can speak. 

Or charm with brilliant conveise long ? 


CLV (Easting pearls before stomc ” 
HitopadcJa, iv. 10 

He only threshes chaff who schools 
With patient kindness thoughtless fools 
He wntes on shifting sand who fain 
By favours worthless men would gain 


CLVI. hopelessness of reclaiming the bah 

Bhammlviliisa, 1 . 93. 

Whoe’er the bad by kindness tries 
To gain, — but vainly ploughs the skies. 
The viewless wind with water laves. 

And paints a picture on the waves. 
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CLVTL deal) abbtrr not to hi toasiab on foals. 
Mahablmala. v. 3290 f 

When good advice is not more prized than ill, 
What man of sense has any words to spare 
For thoughtless fools 1 Does any minsticl caie 
On deaf men’s ears to waste his tuneful skill ? 


CL VIII. JUnliiti nccessarn for acquiring knotolciigc 

Mahdblm ata, n 2485, x 178f , n 194 r > 

No teaching e’er a blockhead shows 
What’s right, what’s wrong, or makes him sage, 
No child in undci standing glows 
Mature m sense, with growing age. 

The wise who pioffei learning’s boon 
To stupid men, then laboiu waste 
Though filled w ith juices sweet, a spoon 
Their pleasant flavour cannot taste 
But able men, though taught m haste 
Truth, right, and wrong, can quickly learn 
The feeling tongue and palate taste, 

And flavours sweet and soui discern 


CLIX '•yEhe pain mfbctsb bjj harsh luarhs 

MahibJuxrata, xm 4985 f = v 1172 f 

The wound a foeman’s ti enchant steel 
Inflicts, m time again will heal , 

The tree a woodman’s axe o’erthrows 
Soon sprouts again, and fleshly grows , 

But never more those wounds are closed, 
Which harsh and cutting words have caused 
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The shafts men’s flesh which pierce and gall, 
A r leech’s skill draws out them all 
No power extracts the shaip woid-dart, 
Which rankles, bedded m the heart. 


CLX ^hc same 

Maluibhauda, xm 4986, v 1266 

The longue discharges shafts of speech, 
Which cut and torture those they reach 
They light on none but tendei parts. 

They burn men’s vitals, bones, and hearts 
Let none shoot forth those cruel darts 


CLXI. gjntsh spmh. 

MaMbharata, l 3559, v 1267. 

Of all men him most luckless deem 
With thorns of speech who others tcais, 

Who on his hps, with taunts that teem, 
Destructions cursing Goddess bears. 

[Compare the expressions in Psalms Ii 2 , Iv 21 , lvu. 4 , and 
lxi v. 3, 4.] 


CLXII. ilimgarii xrf gohb ahbicr 
Mahubhamta, v. 4348, compare v 4143 ff. 

That self-willed man his foes delights. 
Who, ill advised, the counsel slights 
Of those sage friends who wish him well. 
And how to help him, best can tell. 
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Whoe’er the prudent counsel slights, 
Of honest friends who wish him well, 
And best the safest course can tell, — 
That fool his foeman’s hearts delights. 


CLXIII c 3!he same 
Mahdbhdi ata x 234 

Whene’er a man wise counsel scorns, 

Which friends impress, but he dislikes , 

And such a man misfortune strikes. 

He then too late, his folly mourns 

CLXIV. ‘She claims aitb but res of fnettbslup 
Mahdbhamta v 3317 

That mortal sages heartless call 
Who does not help his friends m need, 

Who does not kindly warn and lead. 
Whene’er they seem about to fall 

He merits praise, who, uiged by caic 
His friend from folly back to hold, 

Should use all means, and waxing bold. 
Should even seize him by the hair 

CLXY. real franb 
Mahdhbdmta, xn 2998 f. ; xu. 6284 ff. 

He is a genuine friend who, free 
From every taint of jealousy, 

Regards with constant joy and pride 
Thy fortune’s ever-rising tide , — 

Whose heart, again, within him sinks 
Whene’er of ills of thine he thinks. 
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The man whose sympathising heait 
In all thy joys and woes ta,kes part, 
Who as lus own misfortunes tieats 
Thy woes, leverses, wrongs, defeats, 
In him with perfect faith confide. 
As in a father, biother, guide 


CLXVI. ^Broken fmitbships tttbtr thorough!]) rementrb 

Mahdbhui ata xn 4167 

Things well compact aie hard to crack. 

And broken things are hard to mend, 

So shattered fuendships, patched up, lack 
The love that maiked the former friend 


CLXVII Ijmusi abtace 

Mahdbhdmta v 1348, compare v 1097 , n 2136, — 
Mann iv 138 

Bland courtly men are found with case, 

Who uttci what they know will please , 

But honest men are far to seek. 

Who bittei tiutlis and wholesome speak 
So, too, those thoughtful men are lare 
Who blunt and sound advice can beai. 

A prince’s best ally is he, — 

The man from servile truckling free, 

Who faithful counsel gives, nor fears 
With truth to wound lus patron’s ears ; 

Not he who spaics him present pain 
At certain cost of future bane. 
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CLXVIII fhshouesi eulogists mtb secret hciraetors. 
Mahalhd) ata xii. 4221. 

The men who piaise you, bland and bright. 

Before you, — rail behind your back, 

Are dogs that dread a front attack, 

But slink behind your heels to bite 

CLXIX (Elnl of rcbengcfulness 
Maluibluii ala xii 4225. 

The injured man who weakly longs 
To pay base slandeiers back their wrongs. 

Is like the ass which loves to lie 
And roll in ashes dnfcily 

CLXX gesuils of foresight nub courage anh their 
contraries. 

MaluibhOmta 1 8404 f. 

The piudent man, alive, awake. 

To all the turns events may take, 

The vigorous man, prepared to brave 
All strokes of fate, ' however grave, 

Is never taken by surprise. 

When ills assail and troubles rise 
Though laid by rude misfortune low, 

He does not faint beneath the blow, 

But soon recovering strength, is fain 
To fight life’s battle o’er again 
His manly spirit nought dismays, 

He stuves and hopes foi better days. 

* The word “ fate ” is used by me here merely in the seuse 
of calamity 


G 
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But thoughtless men, who nevei see 
Th’ approach of dire calamity, — 

Of yawning luin never think, 

Until they stand upon its blink, — 

When trouble comes, oppressed and scared, 
For struggling ’gainst it unprepared. 
Succumb beneath the blows of fate, 

And rise no more to high estate. 


CLXXI. (fcntbiitoits of success 

Malulbhui ata xu. 4889 and 4908 

Whoe’er for future chance provides, 

Or promptly meets whate’er betides. 
Ensures success , while he goes wrong 
In act who is not prompt and strong 


CLXXII jfiolimess necessary to success. 

Mahiibhdmta 1 5613 

No man gains good who is not bold, 

And ready danger to confiont , 

But if he dares, and bears its brunt. 

And lives, — he then shall good behold 


CLXXIII Jjjrlf-respert essential to success 

Mahabharata iii. 1259. 

A man should ne’er himself despise : 

Who weakly thus himself contemns, 

The flowing tide of fortune stems, 

And ne’er to high estate can rise 
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CLXXIV SEhat cntrfls ran effect 

Vridclha Chanahja MS ,p. 32 

Mount Meru’s peak to scale is not too high. 

Nor Hades’ lowest depth to reach too deep. 

Nor any sea too broad to overleap, 

For men of dauntless, fiery, energy 

CLXXV. Jxarleesittss. 

Maklbhm uta v. 1513 

The tiuly brave, however tried. 

In all events the test abide. 

The gloom of woods, the wild beasts’ haunt, 

Their manly spuits cannot daunt. 

Amid alarms, disticss and woe 
They ne’er lose heart, no fear they know 
When swords aie swung, or, thick as had 
The anows fly, they never quail 

OLXXVL JJrorrastinaium. 

Mahdbhd) ata vi. 2008. 

Events have onwaid sped too fast ; 

The time to change thy course is past 
A dam thou rear’st the streams to stay 
Which have already floAved away 1 
Thy house is burned ; the flames to quell 
For Avater noiv thou digg’st a well * 

* Compare Bamayana, u. 18, 23, “ Thou in vam desirest to 
lonstruet a dam when the water is gone.” Bhaitnhan, iii 
6, “ A Anse man should strenuously strive after his 
to Avellberag whilst his body is in health, whilst decay is 

* off, Avlulst his strength is unbroken, and there is no decline 
* life : Avhen the house is in flames, Avhat is the use of making 
’ caeffort to dig a well J” 
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CLXXVII. <&htl of inimsKunt. 

MakSbhanata xu. 3814, n. 164 

The dilatory men who let 
The time for action pass away, 

Though long they seek, can seldom get 
Another opportunity 

CLXXVIII. fkamptitttbt nctessarg. 

Mahubhcirata xi. 36. 

While yet the hours for action last 
A man should strive his ends to gam, 
That so he may not mourn in vain 
The chance away for ever past 


CLXXIX. I&tuhji heforehnnb the consequences of action 
Malmblmata v 1112 

It I now take this step, what next ensues 2 
Should I forbear, what must I then expect 2 
Thus, e’er he acts, a man should well reflect. 

And weighing both the sides, his course should choose 


CLXXX. ^hc best rmebj) for grief 

MaMbhdrata xi. 184 b , f. 

Nor valour, wealth, nor yet a band 
Of friends can bring such sure relief 
To mortals overwhelmed with grief, 

As strong and steadfast self-command 
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CLXXXI. ^lu cate for gucf 

Mah&bkdrata in. 14079 ( = xi 76 h , f ; xn. 12494) 

With drugs the body’s pains are healed ; 

But wisdom mental anguish quells , 

Such wholesome power in knowledge dwells. 
To grief, then, never weakly yield. 


CLXXXIL 'Eire ioiae superior to nmunstaaces 
Mahclblulmta lii. 62, xi 67, xii. 751, 6497 b , f. ; 12483 

No day arnves, but as it flies. 

Of fear a hundred sources brings, 

Of gnef a thousand bitter springs. 

To vex the fool, — but not the wise. 


CLXXXIII. Jftiirks of a toisc man 
Mahdbhiimlu v. 993. 

The men, too high who nevei aim. 

For things once lost who never mourn. 
By troubles ne’er are overborne, — 
Such men the praise of wisdom claim. 


CLXXXIY J^pprnranrcs not albugo to be trusteb 
Mahdhluimta xn. 4148 f 

A bounded vault the aether seems , 

With fire the firefly seems to shme , 

And yet no bounds the sky confine , 

’Tis not with file the firefly gleams 
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So other sense-perceptions too, 

Which else might cheat, should fiist be tried. 
And those which every test abide, 

Should only then be deemed as true 

CLXXXV. fflmtfeitt, anfc final hlessehiwss. 
Mahahhdutta UL 14085 

What gain can discontent allay ? 

Contentment makes men truly blest 
He who has travelled wisdom’s way 
With gladness hails th’ approaching day. 

When he in bliss supreme shall rest. 

CLXXXVL 'She foolish insronicntch , the tasc content. 

MuhdVhtiiata xi 75 

Though proudly swells their fortune’s tide. 
Though evermore their hoards augment, 
Unthinking men are ne’er content : 

But wise men soon are satisfied 

CLXXXVII. gltsfontmt. 

Suhkdshttiirnam, 110 

Most men the things they have, despise, 

And others which they have not, prize , 

In winter wish for summer's glow. 

In summer long for winter’s snow 

CLXXXVII! Uo perfect happiness in the Pioxlh 
Jlalulblutiata xn 6712, comp, m. 15382'* 

Some men by circumstance of birth 
Are happier, others more distrest ; 

But any man completely blest 
1 nowhere yet have seen on earth. 

[This verse m the original immediately precedes the next No 
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CLXXXJX. ptsirt inontinblc. 

M»hihha m» xiL 6713: romp. xii. 51 4 — =522. 

Vken men grow rich. for something olso I, liny \iitm, 
t ’hey would be kings : * wei e kingly rank attained, 
They fain would gods become , weio godship gained. 
They’d long to rule o’er all the lace divine. 

But shouldst thou wealth and loyal power acquire, 
And soaring higher yet, become a god, 

Yea rule all Svargat by thy sovereign nod, 

Ev’n then unsated, thou wouldst more desire. 


GXC. 'TEhc same. 

I Makubhdiala i. 3174 and 3513 , lii. 80 ff., 6715 7 xii. 513 iff. - 
xii 6609 ff ; xii. 9925 

Renewed enjoyment never tames. 

But rather more excites desire. 

The more by oil or wood a fire 
Is fed, the more it fieicely flames. 

Fools find it hard to quell this pest, — 

This plague, which lasts out all man's days. 
Which grows not old as ho decays • — 

Who cures it, he alone is blest. 


* Compare the Phcomssse of Euripides, 503 ff., whom Kfceotftt* 
says- “For I, o mother, will dcclaie, concealing notteig., 1 
would go to the place where the stars, and the sun rise 4MlA 
beneath the earth, — if I weie able to do those tilings,"— an 'oWke 
to possess regal power, the greatest of the deities ** — ©OWipijl’e 
Mbli v 4567 (see below m the story of “Sntijaya and VoAnfe *') 

t The Hindu paradise, the abode of linbik 
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Rule, then, thyself ; desire abate 
Earth, all the gems her ca\ems hold. 
With women, cattle, stoies of gold, — 
All fails one greedy man to sate 


CXCI (Ebils of toealih. praise of contentment 
Malwbhdi ata in 84. 

As fire consumes the wood from which it springs, 
So inborn greed to mortals rum brings 
The rich in constant dread of rulers live, 

Of water, fire, thieves, kinsmen crying “ Give ” 
Ev’n wealth itself to some men pioves a bane , 

Who dotes on it, no lasting bliss can gain 
As flesh by denizens of earth, sea, air, — 

Beasts, fishes, buds, — is seized as dainty fare, 

So too the lich arc preyed on everywheie 
Inci casing wealth to greed and folly leads, 

And meanness, pride, and fear, and sonow breeds 
In getting, keeping, losing wealth, what pain 
Do men endure 1 They otheis kill for gain 
The vain desnos of moitals nevei lest , 
Contentment only makes them tiuly blest 
Life, beauty, youth, gold, powei, we cannot keep , 
The loss of those we love wc soon must weep 
On such-like things, fiom which he soon must part. 
The thoughtful man will never set his heait. 

In hoarding gold no moie thy days expend , 

Oi else endure the ills that wealth attend 
Ev’n men who wealth foi pious uses wm. 

Would better act, if none they sought to gain 
’Tis wiser not with mud to soil the skin. 

Then fiist to soil, and then wash off the stain 
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CXCII. Jl man’s aims batg lmtlt itts tunc of life. 

Muhubhdi ata x. 115 

In youth a man is led away 
By other thoughts, ideas, aims, 

Than those his middle life which sway 
In age yet other schemes he frames 

CXCIII. SLtcaiih nnb pnbcrij). 

Mahubluliata xii 213, ff 

Amassing wealth with care and pains, 

A man the means of action gains 
From wealth a stream of vntnous deeds, — 

As copious nils from hills, — proceeds 
But action halts when affluence fails, 

As brooks dry up when drought prevails 
Wealth every earthly good procures, 

And heavenly bliss itself insures. 

For nch men gold, with hand profuse, 

Can spend for every pious use * 

The wealthy man has troops of friends , 

A flattering crowd before him bends , 

With ardour men his kinship claim , 

With honour all pionounce his name , 

They call him noble, learned, wise, 

And all his words as maxims pnze 

Men m the lap of affluence nurst, 

Look down upon the poor as curst 
The woild deems want a crime , like bad 
And guilty men, the pool aie sad 

* There is nothing m the ougmal corresponding to these 
two lines, but I assume that their substance is intimated in 
what precedes, and this is confirmed by what is after waids 
said of the poor man 
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A needy man is viewed with scorn/" 

As base and vile, though nobly bom ; 

On earth his lot is joyless, hard, 

To him the gates of heaven are baned , 

The rites which open wide that gate, 

The needy cannot celebiate. 

He mciits most the name of lean 
Who cattle lacks, whose garb is mean, 

On whom no crowd of seivants waits. 

Whose food no hungry strangers sates . — 

That hapless man is tiuly lean. 

Not he whose fiame is spare and thin 

CXCIV. SLtcnlth often injurious. 

MahnVhdiata xii 6575. 

The unthinking man with whom, too kind. 

The goddess Fortune ever dwells, 

Becomes the victim of her spells , 

As autumn’s clouds the wind impels, 

She sweeps away his better mind. 

Pride, born of viewing stoies of gold. 

Conceit of beauty, birth, invade 
His empty soul , he is not made, 

He deems, like men of vulgar mould. 

He knits his brows, his lip he bites, 

At poorer men he looks askance, 

With proud contempt and angry glance, 

With threatening words their souls affrights 

* Nil habet infelix paupeitas dunus in se 
Quam quod ridiculos homines facit. 

Juvenal, Sat i. 3 1 52. 

“ For unhappy poverty lias in it nothing harder than this, 
than that it makes men the objects of ridicule.” 
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How, how could any mortal brook 
On such a hateful wietch to look, 

Even though he owned the godlike powei 
On men all envied boons to showei ? 


CXCY. ©he same 
Suhityadai pam, E22 

A wealthy man not diunk with ptide, 
A youth who fickle folly flees, 

A ruler scorning caielcss ease, 

Among the great em oiled abide 


CXCVL ©hat lmll not men ho to get tocalth 9 
Sfti ngadhai a’s Pi aid hat/, DhnmprasamSd 12 

For gold what will not moitals dare ? 
What efforts, struggles, labours spare ? 

The hostile wanioi’s sword they bra\e, 
And plunge beneath the ocean wave. 


OXCVII ‘©he same. 
Mahilhhdi ala in 15398. 

On seas, in forests wild, the bold 
Will risk their piecious lives for gold 


OXCVIII '©he nrh hath mam; fuenhs 
Mahabl/diata xn 12131 

A rich man’s kinsfolk, while he thuves. 
The part of kinsmen gladly play 
The poor man’s kindied die away 
Long e’er his day of death arrives 
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CXCIX ^ht saint. 
Pancliatantm i 15. 

A wealthy man ev’n strangers treat 
As if they were his kinsmen born 
The poor man’s kindiod all with scorn 
His claim to kinship basely meet 


CC Ifjfits of the rich often sp mb thrifts. 

SubCihshitOi iHtva, 64 

How many foolish heiis make haste 
The wealth then fathers saved to waste ! 
Who does not guaid with care the pelf 
He long has toiled to lioaid himself ? 


COI .Self-exaltation, anb censure of others coubctuneb 
Maliubhaiafa xn 10576 

Himself m men’s esteem to raise 
On otliei’s faults let no one dwell ; 

But rather let a man excel 
All other men iu doing well. 

And thus command the meed of praise 
Ott woithless men, in blind conceit. 

Then own supciioi merits vaunt, 

And better men with failings taunt • 

Eeproof themselves with scorn they meet. 

By blameless acts alone the wise. 

Although they ne’er themselves exalt, 

Hoi yet with othei men find fault, 

To high esteem and honour rise 
The odoui sweet of virtuous deeds, 

Though voiceless, far and wide will fly . 
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To tell bis presence m the sky 
The noonday sun no herald needs. 

By self-applause a fool m vain 
From others glory seeks to gam ; 

But nought a wise man’s light confines 
Though sunk within a pit it slimes. 


COII. glnb men pleascb to hear ill, not goob, of others 
Mahdbh/ii ata v 1380 , xn. 11014. 

Of others’ ill to hear makes bad men glad , 

To hear of others’ vutues makes them sad 


CCIII. £ ®he hab like, the gonb btslike, to r ensure others 
MalulbMiata 1 3079 

In censuring otheis wicked men delight 
With all good men ’tis just the opposite 


CCIY. ^ften of merit alone ran appreciate tncut. 

Maluibhdratn. vni. 1817. 

No man can otheis’ ments know 
When he himself lias none to show 


CCV Censononsnesg anb self-beccption 

Malulbhdiata vih. 2116 , y 1007. 

All men arc very quick to spy 
Their neighbours’ faults, but very slow 
To note their own , when these they know, 
With self-deluding art they eye 
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0CY1. Jftm see other's faults, but are htmb to their otun 
Subhdshitdi nava, 275. 

Men soon the faults of others learn 
A few their virtues, too, find out , 

But is there one — I have a doubt — 

Who can his own defects discern. 

CCVII. “ SIEhfi behoibrst thou the mote that is in thg 
brother's rue ? ” &e. 

(Matthew vn 3 f ) 

MaliCibhai ata i 3069. 

Thou mark’st the faults of other men. 

Although as mustard seeds mmute , 

Thine own escape thy partial ken. 

Though each in size a Bilva fruit. 

COVUL ©nut of srlf-httotolrbge. 

Mahdbhuiatn, i . 3074. 

Until the ugly man has scanned 
His form, as in a mirror shown. 

He deems, in fond conceit, his own 
The faiiest face in all the land. 

But when the faithful glass reveals 
How every grace and charm it wants, 

At once are silenced all bis vaunts — 

The galling truth he sadly feels. 

CC1X. (Joitmi iiffirnit to rure 
Panchatantia i 314, or 357. 

Declare what power the born conceit 
Can duve from any creature’s mind. 


* The Bilva is the Bel, or Aegle Marmelos 
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See yonder bird, its back reclined 
On earth, throws up its little feet, 

While there it sleeps, the sky to piop, 
Which else to earth might downward drop 

CCX gibi* afcbtcc easy , to ad iacll hifffcttlt. 

HitopadeSa i 9S, or 107. 

Whoe’er will others seeking light, advise. 

His task is easy — here all men are wise , 

But urged themselves to virtue, most no more 
The wisdom show they seemed to have before. 

CCXL <310 boast tasji , in ad hifftntlt 

Jldrntiijana vi G7, 10 (Gorresio’s Edition.) 

In words to cany out a plan. 

Is easy work for any man ; 

But those who vigour join with skill 
Alone hard tasks in act fulfil 

CCXII. (tlnum is strength 
Mahdlkdrcita v. 1321 ff , m. 1333, i 5915 f. 

The forest tree that stands alone, 

Though huge, and strong, and rooted fast, 
Unable long to brave the blast, 

By fuiious gusts is overthrown ; 

While trees that, glowing side by side, 

A mass compact together form. 

Each sheltering each, defy the storm, 

And gieen from age to age abide. 

So too the man alone who stands. 

However brave himself, and wise, 

But lacking aid fiom stout allies. 

Falls, smitten soon by hostile hands 
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But those sage kinsmen ever thrive. 
Like lotus flowers m blooming pride, 
Who fiimly each m each confide. 
And each from each support derive. 

CCXm. ^Ire same 
MahdbliM ala v 1318. 

Long threads, if all alike they be. 
And many, even if thin, sustain. 
Unbroken, many a heavy strain : 
Of good men here an emblem see 


CCXIV c ®lie same 
MahdbluX) ata v. 1319 

Would kinsmen deal a deadly stroke. 
They all the common cause must aid. 
When sundered, firebrands only smoke. 
But blaze whene’er m contact laid 

CCXV Jftutttal help 
Mahabhdiata v. 8G3 

By woods unsheltered, tigeis fall 
Beneath the hunter- troop’s attacks 
And stripped of tigers, forests tall 
Soon sink before the woodman’s axe 
Let tigers, therefore, woods defend. 

And woods to tigers shcltei lend. 

CCXVI Wtitk foes not to- be iicsptsei) 
Mahabhdiata i. 5553 (compare i. 5G27), xii 4-3SO 

Lot none a feeble foe despise . 

If but a little fire should seize 
One out of many forest trees, 

Soon low the wood in ashes lies 
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CCXVII. ttrahon tit ie,tlmg imih a foe. 

, Mafuibhai ala xii. 5315, v. 1405. 

When with a crafty foe thou wagest war, 

Ne'er rest secure because he dwells afar ; 

For know, the arms of such a man are long, 

When stretched to wreak Ids wrath on those who’ve 
done him wrong. 


CCXVIII ‘ehtsame. 

Mahabhdi ata xii. 3501 (compare v 1389 ) 

If thou hast chanced to wrong a powerful foe, 

Ne’er rest secure, though far he dwell away : 

His arm with sudden stioke may lay thee low. 

As hawks, down swooping, snnte their helpless prey. 

CCXIX JttarhtabeUtiro counsel 

Mahdhlidrata i 5503, xii 5264. 

Whilst thou dost watch thy chance, — with seeming care 
Thy mortal foe upon thy shoulder bear; 

Then down to earth thy hated burden dash. 

As men against the rocks an earthen vessel smash. 

CCXX. goto toomctt ought to gain aub keep their 
husbanbs’ affections. 

A fiee translation of lions of the section of the Mahabhdrata, 
entitled, the convci sation of Di anpadi with Satycibh&md, 
Book in., verses 14619-14721 of the Calcutta Edition. 

[Of the two ladies who figure m the following dialogue, the 
first is Satyabh.ima, the wife of the renowned Kushna, the 
ally of the Pandava princes ; while the second is Draupadi 
(as she is most commonly called by her patronymic, as the 

II 
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(laughter of Drupada, although her proper name w as Krishna), 
the 'wife of the five Pandava princes, Yudhishthira and Ins 
brothers. Here we have a case of polyandry, winch the 
Mahabharata, in accommodation to later ideas, explains as 
appaiently originating in accident, but as pre-arranged m a 
former birth, although the custom is allowed by some of the 
pei sonages who appear in the poem, to have been one lm- 
memonally practised. (See my paper in the “Indian Antiquaiy’ 
for September last, and Professor M Williams’s “Indian Epic 
Poetry,’’ pp 99 f) Some indications of its, at least, occa- 
sional occurrence in the Punjab, in ancient times, are found 
in two passages adduced in a paper recently communicated by 
me to the “Indian Antiquaiy ” It is worthy of remaik that 
Satyabliama is represented in the passage before us as seeking 
to bring her husband, Kuslina, under subjection by some ot 
the philtres which she supposes Draupadi to have found 
effectual with the Panda vas, although Krishna was, either at 
the time when this section of the Mahabharata was composed, 
or somewhat later, regarded as an incarnation of Vishnu, 01 
of Brahma (the supreme Spirit), and (unless his deification 
was a later event, or unless his higher was not supposed 
always to permeate his human nature), might have been 
supposed, by his divine omniscience, to be incapable of decep- 
tion by the wiles of his wife. I may add that, at the time 
when the dialogue is related to have occurred, the Pandavas 
were living in the forests, m pursuance of an engagement to 
exile themselves from their kingdom for a certain period 
(See Williams’s “Indian Epic Poetry.” pp 23 and 103.) The 
passage before us may, doubtless, be held to prove that, in 
ancient days, the women of India were in the habit of employ- 
ing philtres of various kinds to gain, or keep, their husbands’ 
affections. In other respects, and irrespectively of the dutiful, 
though exaggerated, sentiments which the second speaker 
expresses, it may possess some interest as a picture of ancient 
Indian manners ] 

Two ladies fair, of high estate, 

Long parted, now again had met. 
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The one heiself could justly pnde 
On being noble Krishna's bnde , 

The other ruled five pnnces’ licaits 
With loving sway, by honest arts 
Rejoiced each other now to see. 

They laughed and chatted, full of glee 
In thought o’er all the past they langed, 
And ancient memories interchanged. 
When this at length had found an end, 
The former thus addressed her fuend 


Satyabhama 

“ How is it, deaiest Kuslma,* say. 

That thou thy husbands so can’st sway, — 
Those godlike princes, youthful, bold, 
Strong-limbed, and proud, and uncontiolled, — 
Who ever watch thy looks, to find 
What thoughts aie passing in thy mind, 

And ne’er against thy rule lebel ? 

Reveal, I pray, thy potent spell. 

By what devices, what finesse, 

Canst thou their proud self-will lepress. 

And make them all thy power confess ? 

Where lies thy stiength ? What philtres laie 
Avail to gam thine end * declare 
Do lites, oblations, pi ay era, conduce 
To woik thy will, or lore abstruse ? 

Or is thy gland success the fruit 
Of any diug, or heib, or loot ? 

What art is thine, which fame ensures, 

And full connubial bhss secures * 


Draupadi’s proper name See the prose introduction 
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For I, too, seek to rule my lord . 

Thy methods tell ; thy help afford.” 

These words when noble Krishna heard. 
She spake, with grief and sorrow stirred 


Krishna (Draupadi). 

“Such questions vain befit not thee, 

A dame esteemed so sage to be. 

For all hut heartless wives eschew 
Those wicked arts thou hast in view 
Could any female merit praise 
For acts so shameful, schemes so base 7 

Whene’er a hapless husband knows 

His foolish wife is one of those 

Who ply their lords with drugs and charms. 

His soul is racked by dire alarms, 

As any one is ill at ease 

Who in his house a serpent sees 

How can lie lead a happy life 

Who lives in dread of such a wife 7 

How many men whose wives thus sin, — 

Who seek by drugs their lords to win, — 

To fell diseases fall a prey. 

Grow diopsied, leprous, pine away 
In sad and prematme decay ' 

Such madness could’st thou dare to share ? 
For thine own loid such ills prepare ? 

No Avife has e’er, by drugs or charms. 

Won back a husband to her arms. 

Now, calmly hear how I proceed. 
Avoiding every tortuous deed. 
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I seek to win my husbands’ hearts 
By none but open, honest arts 
An d so then- -willing hearts I lule . 

I ne’er cajole them, or befool, 

Nor e’er on charms or drugs depend. 

Their independent wills to bend 
From anger, pride, and passion free, 

I serve my lords most zealously. 

Without parade of fondness, still. 
Submissive, I their wish fulfil 
By fitting gestures, gentle speech. 

And mien, and acts, my goal I reach. 
Those loids, whose glance alone could kill, 
I please with all my might and skill 
Though they are never haish nor rude. 

But always kind, and mild, and good, 

I act as if constrained by awe, 

And treat their slightest hint as law. 

No other object draws my love. 

On earth beneath, or heaven above. 

No handsome, wealthy, jewelled youth, 

No god, could shake my plighted troth 
For no delight or joy I care, 

Unless my lords the pleasure share. 
Whene’er their home they chance to leave. 
Dejected, pale, I fast and grieve 
Their homeward safe return I greet 
With sparkling eyes, and welcome meet 
Till all their wants aie well supplied, 

I never for my own piovide. 

At meal times, I, without delay, 

The food they love before them lay, 

Served up m golden platters fair, 

All burnished blight with constant care. 
My house is clean, and fairly swept, 

Well stocked and ordered, neatly kept. 
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As friends I own, and talk with, none 
But virtuous women . had I shun * 

From all such words and acts I shrink 
As weUbred dames unseemly think. 

Loud laughter, foolish jests I hate 
And constant loitering at the gate 
My lords’ behests I all observe, 

From these I could not bear to swerve 
Just issued from the bath, and bright 
In fair attire, with jewels dight, 

Before my lords’ appearing, I 
Delight their eyes to gratify. 

Whatever usage, lulo or rite. 

Whatever courtly fotms polite. 

My husbands’ sires obseived of old. 

And they themselves m honour hold. 

All these with never-ceasing care 
I carry out ; no toil I spare 

* Compare the Tioades of Euripides, 647 ff., where 
Andromache says of herself — 

“ Tpwrov {lev, hlla r.av srpoafj zuv /i/j 'rpottf , j 
•vj/oyo; yviaij'iv, avro tout’ sfs'A/.trai 
xuxug axousiv, ijn; ou/. si/Sov posi/ei, 
tojtou TapiTaa oroDov 1/M/tnt h 8o/j,oig. 
i/eoi ts /ii'KdOpuv siuv svti 

ojx slai^pojporiv, tov 8s vojv SiodexaXov 
o’Uohv syovisu ypr,frlv Itflpy.ouv J/W 

“ In the first place, where (whether a slur already attaches 
to women or not,) this very conduct is sure to bring ill repute 
in its tram, when one does not keep (literally, to her who does 
not keep) at home ; giving up the desire of tins, I used to stay 
within the house, and did not bring into it the clever sayings 
of women (i e , their gossip and romantic notions) , but having 
my mind a good teacher by its own instinct, I was content 
with myself.” — Paley. 
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And here the way their mother shows, 

Who all the past exactly knows 
Her will I follow ; her reveio , 

And hold the noble woman dear 

By constant care, alertness, zeal, 

I strive to work my husbands’ weal 

Base women’s wicked aits I shun ; 

By nobler means my ends are won. 

In happier days/ at sumptuous feasts 
We entertained eight thousand priests. 
Those Brahmans learn’d and giave, m state 
Their food fiom golden platters ate 
And many other guests beside 
Were every day with food supplied 
Whate’cr within our household passed, 

Was known to me from first to last. 

I knew the servants, one by one, 

And all they did or left undone 
My husbands’ hordes of gold I knew, 

Their income, all tlieir outlay too. 

To me they left all household cares, — 

A mass of manifold affairs 

On me this burthen all was thrown , 

This load I bore without a groan, 

And sacrificed my rest and ease, 

My task to end, my lords to please. 

I rose the first by dawn’s faint light,. 
Retired the last to rest at night. 


* That is while the Pandavas were at home, and m posses- 
sion of their dominions Some of the preceding details also, 
though expressed in the present tense, should, — if the story is 
to be legarded as self-consistent, be referred to this earlier 
period 
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Such are the philtres, such the spells, 

Whose power my husbands’ love compels 
To please her lord a virtuous wife 
Should deem the object of her life 
To him her thoughts should ever turn ; 

With love to him her heart should bum , 

Her hope is he, her refuge, god ;* 

And all her acts should wait his nod. 

In vam by ease is pleasure sought ; 

By pains and toil alone ’tis bought 
Strive, then, thy lord’s esteem to win , 

A new career of love begin 
Whene’er his step without the gate 
Is heard, stait up, and on him wait 
With cheeiful tact his wishes meet. 

His palate please with viands sweet, 

His every sense with pleasuie sate , 

Within thy home a heaven cieate 
So doing, thou shalt make it clear 
That he to thee is very deal ; 

And then thy love perceiving, he 
With answciing love will cheush thee 
This course will biing thee high renown, 

Thy life with bliss connubial crown 
Compare the story of fsandill in Mahabharata xm. 5864 ff. , 
and see the passages m praise of women, Nos ccxxn. if 


CCXXI. Jl IRshatnjm heroine's exhortation to her son 

MuMbliunita v 4494 — 4637 

There lived a Kshatnya queen of old, 

Well known to fame, far-sighted, bold. 

Who sate in councils, heard debate 
Pioceed on grave affaus of state, 


* Malidbhdmta xiu 6783, 6799 
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Who, studying much and long, a stoie 
Possessed of rich and varied lore 
She dwelt with joy ’mid war’s alarms. 

And loved to hear of feats of arms, 

How Ksliatriya’s power the proud subdued, 
And blessed the subject multitude. 

It chanced, a foe’s superior might 
Once overcame her son in fight ; 

And all his host dispersing, drove 
The prince m foreign lands to rove. 

There, stunned by fortune’s ciushing blow. 
He lived, and pmed, in want and woe. 
Desponding, sad, he deemed it vain 
To seek to raise his head again. 

His spirit seeing so depiessed. 

The mother thus her son addiessed 


Yidula. 

" Of all thy friends the gnef and bane, 

Of all thy foes the joy and gain, — 

No real son art thou of mine. 

No scion of the kingly line, 

A Kshatriya thou wast never born ; 

Of every wamoi thou the scorn. 

Whence sprmg’st thou 7 from what outcast lace 7 
All nobler sires thou would’st disgrace. 

Who can of thee with honour speak ? — 

In spirit faint, m act so weak. 

Desponding thus, hast thou no care 
Thy shattered foi tunes to repair 7 
Contemn thyself no longer ; iise, 

Awake to deeds of high empuze 
Why liest thou prone, as if the diead 
Forked bolt of heaven had struck thee dead 7 
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Start up, aspire to high renown ; 

By knightly deeds legam thy crown. 

By force of will respect command , 

Blaze fiercely like a glowing brand * 

Like smouldering chaff, that only smokes, 

A weakling men’s contempt, provokes 
Whoever strikes a manly blow, 

And strives to lay lus foeman low. 

Has done his duty , though he fail, 

That failure let lum ne’ei bewail 
For duty wage a constant strife ; 

Than this, what other use has life ? 

Thy pious acts have borne no fruit , 

And cut is now thy welfare’s root. 

If all thy hopes of good are gone, 

In life why should’st thou lingci on ? 

Though hardly piessed, a warrior no’ or 
Should yield to sad and weak despair 
Though fell’d to earth, a man should seize 
With deadly grasp his focman’s knees. 

Should drag him down with main and might, 
And smiting, end the deadly fight 

The sons who earn no honoured name. 

Can bring their mothers only shame 
Whoe’er in splendour, valour, loie. 

Stands foith all other men before, 

He justly claims, — no other can, — 

The high and noble name of man 
He’s falsely called a man, whose heart 
Is weak, who plays a woman’s pait 


* Compare MoMLhmata xn. 52C5; and No ccxiv above, p 11 2 
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On this our sad condition think 
We stand on titter ruin’s brink, 

From home and country dnvcn, laid low. 
Of joy bereft, and plunged in woo 
And wilt thou, neivcloss, thus lie low, 

Nor daie to strike another blow ? 

I called thee son, but now I see 
I bore the Kali age in thee * 

May woman never bear again 
A son so base, so dire a bane 1 

Submission, meekness, ne’er can laise 
The sunk, or bring them hapjner days 
Fierce, energetic, stufe alone 
Can win thee back thy fathei’s throne 
Ambition only, restless, proud. 

Can lift a man above the crowd 
Steel, then, thy heart — a heio giown, 
From haughty foes wrest back thy own ” 

Sakjaya. 

“ What worth has caith, its wealth, its joys, 
Its power, its state, its glittering toys. 


* The Kali, which is the present Yuga, is the last ot the 
four immense periods into which the Indian system of cosmo- 
gony divides the duiation of the existing creation. The first, 
or Satya, Yuga, was the age of perfection, and during those 
which have followed, the world is conceived to have been 
undergoing a gradual couise of deterioration to the extent of 
one-fourth m each succeeding Yuga In the Kali age coi- 
ruption and calamity aie thus regaided as attaining then 
climax. The word Kali as used in the text may thus he 
considered as denoting an impersonation 01 incarnation ot 
all evils 
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What worth has even life — for thee, 

My mother, if thou hast not me ? 

Then urge me not to peril life. 

In fiuitless, bootless, desperate strife ” 

VlDULA 

" Their lot is base, who once were great. 

But now have fallen from high estate , 
Who, masteis once, dependent now. 

To others’ wills must humbly bow. 

Whom none regards, and who, by need 
Constrained, on others’ bounty feed. 

To such a servile life as now 
Thou leacl’st, my son, no longer bow. 

Win back those days, — alert and brave, — 
When thou wast lord and not a slave. 
When all men watched thy kingly nod. 
And bent before thee as a god.* 

Like heavenly bliss is kingly sway, 

Like hell theii lot who must obey.f 
The pnnee whose arm his mle assures, 
And well his kinsfolks’ weal secures, — 

He during life enjoys lenown, 

And earns at length a heavenly crown. 

Yet thou continuest faint of heart. 

And wilt not act a hero’s part. 

But know, whene’er fioni love of life, 

A Kshatnya shrinks fiom battle’s strife, 
With no fierce warlike ardour burns, — 
His tribe that recreant soldier spurns. 


* Compare Munu vu 8 

t This line, which has nothing corresponding to it in the 
original, is given as a counterpart to the preceding 
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Yet why should I my speech prolong ? 

No pleas of mine, however stiong, 

Can sway, poor youth, thy wavering mmd, 
To all bold action disinclined. 

Just so, no drugs his death can stay, 

Whose life is ebbing fast away. 

Yet hear another reason why 
Thou still in war thy chance should’st try 
The foe who now usurps thy thione 
The people’s love has never known. 

Too weak to rise, — with none to guide, 
They watch the turn of foitune’s tide. 

But if men saw thee bent on war. 

Allies would flock fiom near and far 
With these combined, thy plans prepaie, 
Thy standard raise, and war declare. 

Thy foe is mortal, beais no charm 
To guard his life from deadly harm 
Go forward then ; to battle stride ; 

Successes yet thine arms abide 
Thy name is Victoi , * prove thy right 
To bear it triumph now m fight 

Whilst thou wast but a child, of old 
A Brahman seer thy lot foretold, 

That after dire leverses, thou 

Once more in pride should’st rear thy brow. 

The sage’s word remembering, I 

Expect thy coming victory. 

But what a life is this we lead, 

Starvation dreading, sunk in need 1 


* His name “Sanjaya” means “victorious,” or “victory 
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What sad vicissitudes I’ve seen 1 
A princess bom, a wedded queen. 
Resplendent once with jewels bright, 

My husband’s joy, my fi lends’ delight, 

In splendour nursed, I knew no care , 

And now 1 — but yet I’ll not despair 

Should’st thou continue still to see 
Thus plunged in woe thy spouse and me. 
What joy could life then have for thee ? 

Oui seivants, all attached and good. 

Have left us, forced by lack of food. 

Oui honoured teachers, Biahman pnests. 
Enjoy no moic their former feasts. 

What comfort have I yet in store ? 

Shall glad blight mornings dawn no more? 
It rends my heart, augments my woe, 

To say a needy Biahman “ no ” 

In happier days my spouse and I 
A Brahman’s suit could ne’er deny. 

We stand befoie a tiackless sea. 

We have no laft, no guide but thee 
Be thou our pilot, steer us o’er 
And land us on a happier shore. 

A dying liie is this we live ; 

Do thou full life and vigour give. 

What joy have I, if thou disgrace 
By shrinking fear thy father’s race ? 

I could not bear to see thee act 
A flatterer’s part with servile tact. 

A manly Kshatnya, highly bom. 

All base unwoithy acts should scorn ; 

By fawning, cringing aspect meek 
For otheis’ grace should never seek. 
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Think what orn race’s law lequires, — 

A law obseived by all oui sues, 

On all then- hearts inscribed, dn me, 

And why not too, cngiaved on thine ? 

A Kshatnya bold, with lofty brow, 

To lower men should never bow, 

But always grandly stand erect 
With conscious, noble, self-iespect 
And even when nought can doom forofend, 
Defiant let him meet his end , 

By force be bioken, — never bend. 


To duty, Brahmans, gods above, 

A Kshatnya bows with leveient love 
To these alone he homage pays , 

All humbler men he lord-like sways.” 


Sanjaya. 

“ Thou hast a hard, an non heait. 

And play’st no loving mothers’ pait, — 

Tiue daughter of a warrior line ; 

A fierce unbending soul is thme. 

To all thy Kshatnya instincts true, 

Thou dost not yield to love its due , 

Nor seek to guard me as thy one 
Supreme delight, thme only son 1 
But spun’st me on, devoid of ruth, — 

As if I were an alien youth, — 

To join again in hopeless strife. 

And all m vain to penl life. 

What worth would earth, its wealth, its joys, 
Its power, its state, its ghtteiing toys, — 
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What worth would life — possess for thee, 
My mother, if thou liadst not me?”* 

VlDULA. 

“ Life has two aims, — with zeal pursued 
By thoughtful men, — the light, the good f 
These woithy ends of life to gam 
I’ve urged thee on, as yet in vain. 

The time has come, the favoured clay 
For action, — long it may not stay ; — 
Impiove it e’er it pass away 
Thy fame is perilled by delay. 

Should I to warn thee now decline, 

I’d show a fondness asmme. + 

Thou ciavest love, then prove thy right 
To he indeed my heart’s delight 
When thou slialt play the hero’s part, 

I then will clasp thee to my heart. 

The Kshatnya race was formed for fight. 
In martial deeds should take delight , 

And heaven is earned by warnors all. 

By those who conquer, those who fall.” 


SANJAYA 

" I lack all means, have no allies 
To aid my hostile enterprise. 


* In the original these ideas are repeated here 
t Dharma and Aitha, or Duty, and Prosperity. 

X This follows the original • “ Were I not to address thee, 
u hen thou art affected by infamy, this would be the weak, 
causeless, fondness of a she-ass.” 
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From home and empire rudely driven. 

My forces into fragments uveu, — 

How can I face my conquenng toe, 

Oi think, unhelped, to lay him low ? 

Alone, could even a giant hope 
With fieice embattled hosts to cope ? 

But thou ait fertile 111 resource , 

Do thou dnect and shape my course 
Thou bidd’st me now the strife lencw 
What thou eommaudest, I will do ” 

Vidula. 

“ Let not thine ancient ill success 
In war, my son, thy soul depiess 
To sclf-distiust no longei yield , 

Once moic thy sceptre hope to wield. 
Misfortune lasts not always long , 

The stiong giow weak, the weak grow strong* 


J ' Compaie Sophocles, Elecha, 916 — 

aXX’, w fit' j), Oapavvs roTg ajroTeivo! 

00 % aorbg cast batfLomv 7 rapa.ctrcA.rsT 

“ But, oh, dear [sistci], he of good courage the same deity 
does not always attend 011 the same peisons ” 

And Euiipides, IIciculcs Fuiens, 101 — 

xu/jtvoutsi yu.p roi xai fiporuv ai tru/Lpopai, 

■/.a! ~vsj;j,ar’ drAptuiv ojx aht p<Z'j.riV sysi, 

[0/ r’ siruyojyng diet r'.Xoog ojy. ejrjyflzJ. 
si'/'ffrarai yap t dvr’ as aXXf/Xu v dlya 
ojtoz o’ avr,p apiarog Sang sXerlei 
s'ssotdsv as! rh d’ UTopsrJ asdpd; xaxoj 

“For the calamities of moitals too cease, and the blasts 
of the winds have not always the same stiength, [and the 
prosperous do not prosper in the end] For all tilings 
separate themselves from each otliei But he is the best man 
who always trusts 111 hope , while despair is a quality of a 
weak man.” 

I 
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But tiust not chance ; by strife alone. 
And toil, canst thou regain thine own 

Heroic men, awake, aleit, 

Spring up, and all then force exert 
"Resolved to win, with stubborn will. 
Despising risk, and biavmg ill. 

They never rest, but struggle on 
Till all the good they seek is won. 

A well-starred prince, religious, wise, 

To high estate must surely rise 
On such Sri * smiles, benignly bright. 

As rising suns the Orient light 

But listen yet, while I reveal 
How thou with other men should’st deal , 
How thou with art, and tact, and skill, 
May’st always mould them to thy will. 

By vaiying means may’st all persuade. 
Thy will to woik, thy schemes to aid. 
Men’s seveial natuies sharply note. 

The various loves on which they dote. 
Gold, splendour, pleasure, honour, fame, 
Revenge, and every other aim , — 

These mark, indulge, to these give scojie 
And swaying all by fear and hope. 

Their passions use to serve thine ends, 

To thwart thy foes, attach thy friends 
By such means, too, the wise inan knows 
To sow dissension ’mong his foes. 

And, never, sod, evince alarm, 

Whate’er may use to threaten harm. 

A rulei fear should never know. 

Or, if he feels, should never show , 


The goddess of good fortune 
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For if he shows he danger dreads, 

O’ei all his host a panic spreads 

I’ve shown thee how, if thou wilt dare, 

Thou may’st thy losses yet repair 
I’ve stirred thee up to flee from shame. 

To gam thyself a glorious name 

I’ve sought thy soul with hope t’ inspne. 

With martial glow thy breast to file. 

I’ve told thee how, though now foiloin. 

Thou wast for future glory horn 
And now, my son, at length arise. 

Arise, and snatch the envied piize 

Now, last of all, my secret hear, *- 

That thou no more may’st doubt or fear. 

We yet possess, to thee unknown. 

Large treasuics, kuown to me alone 
And many hundred friends remain. 

Good friends, who’ve borne misfortune’s strain. 
Whom no lcveise of oui’s could shake. 

Who common cause with us will make , — 
They suiely will not leave ns now. 

When foituue comes to crown thy brow 
What need for more, my son, what need 2 
So on to fight, and victory speed 1 ” 


Sanjaya 

‘ O thou, thy race’s joy and pude, 

Heioic mother, sagest guide. 

Fond prophetess of coming good, 

How thou hast roused my timid mood * 
Whilst thou didst strive, in long discourse, 
Mv languid soul to neivc with foice, 
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In wai of woids I stiove in vain 
O’er tliee tlic mastery to gam 
For tliou couldst all my pleas lefutc, 

And leave me stunned, abashed, and mute 
With thee to lead, sustain, and clieei. 

How can I longei shrink or fear 7 
Diunk with the nectar of thy woid, 

To supeihuman valoui stiired, 

I must, with thee to show the way, 

Impossibilities essaj' 

I will not see the ocean whelm * 

My own, my dear, paternal realm, 

But lift it high above the wave, 

Yea death itself w ith joy will brave 
My cherished heritage to save ” 

Thus by his mother’s tauntmgs stung, 

By these her exhortations fired. 

Away the youth his weakness flung, 

And snatched the prize her soul desued 

[The women of Bajputana, as represented by Colonel Tod 
in his “ Annals and Antiquities of liajastlian ” (see chapter 
xxiu. pp 607, ff ), maintain m moie recent times the character 
of heroism ascribed to Y idula in his passage of the Mahabharata 
I give a few extracts Yol. 1 . p 607, f “ C’est aux homines a 


v The oiigmal verse (4C34), literally translated, ruus 
thus “ This earth must be supported m the water I must 
die, (plunging) down into an abyss, or precipice.” This is 
thus explained by the Commentator “ This land, my paternal 
kingdom, sinking as it weie in the watei, . . must be sup- 
poited by me, or the sunken kingdom must be raised , or I 
must die m the gulf called battle ; and not thus remam 
inactive.” Supposing the word “earth” to stand for the 
world, the phrase might perhaps be understood of a super- 
human effort, as I Inn e done in the lines which piecede 
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faire des grandes choses c’est aiix femmes a les mspirer,” is a 
maxim to winch every Eajpoot cavalier would subset the, with 
whom the age of chivalry is not fled, though ages of oppiession 
have passed ovei him He knows tlicie is uo retieat into w hich 
the report of a gallant action will not penetrate, and set fail 
hearts m motion to he the objects of Ins search ” P 610 “lake 
the ancient Germans 01 Scandinavians, the Eajpoot consults 
her m every transaction, fiom her oidmary actions he draw's 
the omens of success, and he appends to her name the epithet 
of deil, or godlike ” P 613. “Nor will the annals of any 
nation a ffoid moie numerous oi more sublime instances of 
female devotion, than those of the Rajpoots , and such would 
never have been recorded, were not the incentive likely to be 
revered and followed ” P 614 “ The annals of no nation on 

earth recoid a moie ennobling oi moie magnanimous instance 
of female loyalty than that exemplified by Dewu^de, mother 
of the Bmafur brothel s,” &c P 617. “ Dcwulde says, would 

that the gods had made me bairen, that I had nevei borne 
sous who thus abandon the paths' of the Rajpoots, and refuse 
to succour their prince in danger” P 635. “IVcrc we 
called upon to give a pendant foi Lucretia, it wmuld be found 
m the queen of Ganoie,” who the story tells, clothed her 
enemy, the Khan who sought to marry her, m poisoned gar- 
ments, which caused him to die m gieat agony, and then 
threw liei self from the battlements of tliefoitiess P. 633 
“ The Rajpoot mother claims her full share m the glory of her 
son, who imbibes at the maternal fount the fiist ludiments of 
chivalry , and the importance of this parental instruction can- 
not be better illustrated than m the ever lecurnng sunlle, 
make thy mothei’s nnlk resplendent,” &c ] 

CCXXII $Jr.usc oi toomrtt 

MahCibhiliaia i 3037 fi‘ See xm G7S1 ff ,xn 5561 ff,iu 13661 ff 
[These lines have been paitially and differently versified m 
my “Religious and Moral Sentiments metrically rendered 
from Sanskrit Writers,” p 65 ] 

That dame deserves the name of wife 

Whose husband is her breath of life. 
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Who, versed in all indoor affairs, 

Her lord relieves of household cares , 

Who fills his house, a mother proud, 

With children bright, a merry crowd 
A wife is half the man, transcends 
In value far all other friends 
She every earthly blessing biings, 

And even redemption from her springs. 

Who on hnn ever fondly dotes, 

To him her being 1 all devotes ; 

The men possessed of virtuous wives 
Can lead at home religious lives 
They need not to the woods repau. 

And merit seek thiough hardships thoie.' 1 ' 
i^happy, joyful life they lead ; 

Their undertakings all succeed. 

In lonely horns, companions blight, 

These churning women give delight; 

Like fathers wise, m duty tried. 

To virtuous acts they prompt and guide 
Whene’ei we suffer pain and grief, 

Like mothers kind they bring relief + 

The weary man whom toils oppress, 

When travelling through life’s wilderness, 

* Four stages in the religious life of a Bialiman, viz , those 
of the student, householder, anchorite, and mendicant, are 
recognised by Indian writers, and the last are generally 
regarded as representing an advance in perfection In two 
passages, however, of the Mahabharata xu 343 ff, 652 ff., 
preference is given to the householder's life, as more excellent 
than all the others , and an abandonment of domestic life is 
characterised as folly. I have introduced this sentiment here, 
although it is not expressed m the original of the passage 
translated. 

f “ When pain and anguish wring the brow, 

A vei itable angel thou” — S ir Walter Scott. 
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Finds in his spouse a place of rest. 

And there abides, refreshed and blest. 

When men at length this life foisake. 

And other forms of being take, 

Then too do faithful wives pursue 
Their husbands all their wanderings thiough 
The wife who first depaits, awaits 
Her lord’s appioach at Hades’ gates , 

When lie dies first, the faithful wife 
To join her spouse, resigns her life 


The following is another translation of part of one of the same 
passages 

Maluibhtii ata 1 . 3028 

J3ui love these sweetly-speaking women gam ; 

When men are all alone, companions bright, 

In duty, wise to judge and guide aright, 

Kind tender motheis in distress and pain. 

The wife is half the man, his priceless friend ; 

Of pleasure, vutue, wealth, his constant source ; 

A help and stay along his earthly course , 

Through life unchanging, yea, beyond its end. 


CCXXILI "FI hr same 

Muhubhdi ata xn. 5497 ff 

Although with children bright it teems, 
And full of light and gladness seems, 

A man’s abode, without a wife. 

Is empty, lacks its real life 

The housewife makes the house , bereft 

Of her, a gloomy waste ’tis left 
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That man is truly blest whose wifi., 

With ever sympathetic heart, 

Sliaies all his weal and woe ; takes pait 
In all th’ events that stir his life , 

Is filled with joy when he is glad. 

And plunged in gticf when he is sad, 
Laments whene’er his home he leaves, 

Hii safe return with joy perceives, 

With gentle woids his anger stills, 

And all her tasks with love fulfils 

Her husband’s clncfest ticasuie, friend. 
And connade to his journey’s end, — 

A wife in duty aids her loid, 

With gold she helps to swell his hoard , 
Assists in all his hours of joy. 

And seeks to spare linn all annoy 

A spouse devoted, tcndci, land, 

Beats all her husband’s wants in mind, 
Consults his ease. Ins wishes meets, 

With smiles his advent ever giccts. 

He knows, when forced abioad to roam, 
That all is safe, with her at home 
In doubt, in fear, m want, in gnef. 

He turns to her, and finds relief. 

When racked by pain, by sickness worn, 
By outrage stung, by anguish torn. 
Disturbed, perplexed, oppiessed, forlorn, 
Men find their spouses’ love and skill 
The suiest cure for every ill 
The luckless wight who lacks a wife, 

And leads a doleful single life, 

Should leave his home, and cheerless dwell 
In some secluded forest dell 
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And tlioie slionld spend his days and nights 
In fasting, penance, painful utes,- — 

F01 now, without a helpmate deal 
His house is but a deseit dieai 
Who then would live without a wife — 

His house’s joy and light and life ? 

With hci the poorest hut will please, 

And want and toil he borne with ease 
Without hei spacious gilded halls 
Possess no chains, — all splendmu palls 


CCXX1V Hhc bachelor onto half .1 man 
Jj) Oh mu Dltinma 11 2, 1 

A man is only half a man, his life 
Is not a whole, until he finds a wife 
His house is like a giaveyard, sad and still. 
Till gleeful clnldien all its cluimbus fill 


CCXXY It he best mre for intsforlnnr 
Mahtibhth ato 111 2325 

Thou sayest light , — foi all the ills ol life 
No erne exists, my fail one, like a wife 


COXXYI gfctonrh of a tmfe’s bcbotion 

Rdmilyanu 11 24, 2G (Bomb ed) Malwbhdi ntn xm. 249G, 
111 13G49 1 ' f 

That wife to bliss celestial soars, 

Whose loving caie her loid delights. 
Although slio shuns all holy ntes, 

And never any god adores. 
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CCXXVII. ffimimt tutuntllg panints 

Mrichchhalatilii, Act iv. 

Men, seeking knowledge, long must stnve. 
And over many volumes pore . 

But favoured women all their loie, 
Unsought, from natiue’s grace derive 


CCXXVIII Sd omen's links 
Muhdbhd) ut« xm. 2236 ff. 

[I have aboi e and elsewhere quoted from this great poei 
passages in which the fair sex is cordially eulogized, directl 
or indirectly The following picture, though in some respec 
it is flatten mg to women, as testifying to their great cleverne; 
and poweis of alluiement, is otherwise far from laudator 
The fair sox, however, need not be vindicated against tin 
representation As the names of the Indian sophists refeired 
to 111 the-ic lines are not familiar to the English reader, f 
have .substituted that of Macclnavelli ] 

Deep steeped in Maccliiavelluin wiles, 

With those that smile a woman smiles, 

With those that weep dissolves m tears, 

The sad with woids of comfoit cheers, 

By loving toucs the hostile gains. 

And thus firm hold on men attains, — 

Hei action suiting well to all 
Th' occasions that can e’ei befall. 

As words of tiuth she praises lies, 

As anant falsehood truth decnes, 

And, nnstiess ol deceptive sleight, 

Tieats right as wrong, and wrong as light. 

All powers which wizaid demons old, 

Of whom such wondious tales are told. 

Displayed the gods themselves to cheat, 
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To blind, elude, and so defeat, — 

Such fascinating poweis we find 
In aitful women all combined 
So skilfully they men deceive, 

So well their viewless nets can weave, 

That few whom once these syiens clasp, 

Can soon escape their magic grasp. 

Yet, once their earlier aidoui cooled. 

They jilt the men they’ve thus befooled , 
And fickly newei objects seek 
To suit then changing passion’s fieak. 

Such channels well to guide and guard, 

For men must prove a task too hard. 

CCXXIX. spell to promote concorlb nt a fimilj). 

A than a Veda in 30 1 

Within this house, bj*- this my spell, 

I concoul, union, peace, cieate , 

That none may moie another hate , 

But all m love together dwell. 

Lot these, the sons, their sue obey, 

And ne’er tlieii mothei’s word gainsay 
Let this fair i\ife, with aspect bright 
And honied words hei loul delight 
Let brotheis mutual lancoui shun, 

And sister sister kindly treat, 

Let each the rest with accents sweet 
Address, and all m heait be one 

CCXXX description of a gooh king 

Malmbdhata xn 3430, &c {see Appendix) 

That man alone a crown should wear 
Who’s skilled his land to rule and shield , 

Foi princely power is hard to wield — 

A load which few can fitly beai 




